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AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, at 2:05 p. m., Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas, Frear, and Proxmire. 

Senator Dov GLas. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Production and Stabilization Subcommittee is resuming hear- 
ings on legislation dealing with area redevelopment. A number of 
bills have been introduced on this subject—S. 104, S. 964, S. 1453, and 
S. 1854. All were considered at length, and were printed in part 1 of 
these hearings held during the last session. 

The problems of the areas involved are made far worse by present 
business conditions. Areas which suffered from a high rate of unem- 
ployment in 1956 and 1957 are now far worse off. Many areas which 
were just on the borderline of being in the surplus unemployment 
category in 1956 and 1957 are in real trouble now. Last year the 
Labor Department’s statistics classified 19 of these areas as being in 
distress. ‘Today there are 45 so classified. 

We have es assured that these difficult times too will pass way, 
by March, or June, or anyway by November. But, even if full pros- 
perity resumes by one or more of these selected dates, the areas which 
needed redevolpment in 1957 will still need redevolpment in 1958 and 
1959, and a number of the areas which were marginal in 1957 may have 
fallen permanently into the class which needs redevelopment. 

Also, the normally hard-hit areas are the first to feel the full impact 
of an economic dip or slump and really contribute to the spread of the 
problem across the Nation. 

The present time is, I think, desirable for many of the public projects 
which would be authorized by my bill, namely, industrial water, sewers, 
power, and other similar projects on which further industrial or com 
mercial development of a city or a town may depend. 

I may say in this connection that the provision of industrial water 
is essential for the attraction of industry in the hard-pressed areas. 
Yet this cannot be counted in the benefit-cost ratio. 

The Army engineers primarily concentrate on navigation and flood 
control. Similarly, in the Small Watersheds Act generally the indus- 
trial lakes thus provided will be too small for the attraction of large 
industry. So this provision of industrial water tends to fall between 
two stools. It cannot come under the Flood Control and Navigation 
Acts and it cannot come adequately under the Small Watersheds Act. 
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The bill which I have the honor of introducing, S. 964, I think does 
meet this problem. It also includes a provision for loans to assist in 
the development of low-income rural areas. 

We heard a good deal of testimony in support of this bill last year, 
but the problem of the rural areas was not fully developed. We ex- 
pect to do that with this very capable group of witnesses who are 
to appear before us today. 

This afternoon we are fortunate to have a number of agricultural 
economists who have studied the problems of the low-income farm 
areas and have sought to find ways to enable these low-income areas 
to become prosperous segments of the national economy—to become 
efficient and profitable producers, as well as substantial paying cus- 
tomers for our markets. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate your coming to Washington to give the 
subcommittee the benefit of your views on this legislation. We would 
like to call as our first witness Prof. Charles E. Bishop of North 
Carolina State College. 

Mr. Bishop, we appreciate your coming here very much indeed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BISHOP, PROFESSOR, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Bisnor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are large income differences among regions in the United 
States. On a State basis per capita income in 1956 ranged from 
$964 to $2,858. In 1950 there were 51 economic areas in the United 
States that had median incomes, of families, of less than $1,000. 

Senator Doveas. I may say that Mr. Morse, the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, testified that there were 114 million farm families 
which had total incomes of less than $1,000. 

Mr. Bisnor. That sounds about right. All but 4 of these eco- 
nomic areas with median family incomes of less than $1,000 were 
located in the South, and 2 more were contiguous to the South. These 
income differences are not of recent origin, but have existed for a 
long time. The differences in income among regions are larger than 
the differences in cost of living, and cannot be explained by differences 
in the composition and earning capacity of the population. 

Income differences seem to be associated to a large extent with 
differences in the occupational distribution of the population. 

In general, those areas that are characterized by a large proportion 
of the population engaged in agriculture, have low incomes. 

The low incomes of farm families result primarily from low earnings 
of labor in farming as compared with the earnings of labor in non- 
farm occupations. Even after adjustments for differences in popu- 
lation characteristics and in purchasing power of income in farm and 
in nonfarm sectors, the per capita income of the farm population in 
the United States in 1956 was about one-third less than that of the 
nonfarm population. Furthermore, there are large differences among 
regions in net income from agriculture per capita of the farm popu- 
lation. Net income from agriculture per capita of the farm population 
in the Southeast, for example, is only about one-half that of agri- 
culture in the rest of the United States. 

Low-income areas in agriculture have certain characteristics. The 
amount of land and other capital investment per worker tends to be low 
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in areas characterized by low income per farm worker. Capital 
per worker in agriculture is 3 to 4 times as high in some regions as in 
others. For example, the amount of capital invested per farm worker 
in the Southeast is only about one-third as much as the amount of 
capital invested per farm worker in the Corn Belt. 

Areas with small amounts of capital and land per farm worker tend 
to produce commodities which have a high value per dollar of capital 
invested, and per acre of land, but whic h yield a low return per unit 
of labor employed. 

Seasonal variation in labor requirements usually is high in the pro- 
duction of the major farm commodities produced in low-income areas. 
Hence, during much of the year there is a large amount of unemployed 
labor on farms in these areas. In the Southeast, for example, the 
man-hours of work performed on farms is three times as much in some 
months as in other months. Generally speaking, labor on farms is 
fully utilized at harvest seasons. At other seasons, however, it is not 
fully utilized and there is a lot of underemployment of labor on farms. 
The number of hours worked on farms per male farm resident is lower 
in low-income areas than in other areas. 

Studies in several regions, however, using the Cobb-Douglas type of 
index—— 

Senator Douctas. That isa memory of another life. 

Mr. Bisuopr. Studies in several regions, however, indicate that only 
a very low return can be expected from the use of additional labor on 
farms in the Southeast, without sufficient additional capital and land 
to change the type of farming. 

Low-income areas are also characterized by a relatively large pro- 
portion of the population in the young and the old-age groups, and a 
small proportion of the population in the income-producing age 
groups. The population of low-income areas also has less formal 
schooling than the population of other areas. The replacement ratios 
for the population are also high in soetneenie areas. During the 
present decade it is estimated that in the Southeast-2 males will enter 
the rural farm population between the ages of 20 and 64 for each 1 who 
retires or dies. In spite of the high replacement ratio, the farm pop- 
ulation has decreased as a result of the high rate of migration from 
farm to nonfarm residences. 

During 1956 alone 1 person of each 11 living on farms transferred 
to nonfarm residences. 

Senator Doueias. One person out of Lt? ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. In 1956. 

Senator Doue.as. In other words, there was a decrease of 9 percent 
in farm population in 1956 alone. 

Mr. Bisnop. That is right. 

The figures indicate over 1,800,000 people migrated from farm to 
nonfarm residences in 1956 alone. 

Senator Douetas. Did they mostly come from poor farms? 

Mr. Bisnor. Studies we have made indicate the rate of migration 
tends to be highest in the low-income areas. Much of this migration, 
I might add, has been across State boundaries—from one State to 
another. 

Areas with low incomes of farm families also tend to have low in- 
comes of nonfarm families. Basically the same characteristics tend 
to cause the low incomes of nonfarm families as cause the low incomes 
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of farm families. Those areas with low incomes of nonfarm families 
are characterized by small firms and a low capital investment per 
worker in nonfarm occupations. This yields a low productivity per 
worker and results in a low wage of labor. 

There are several ways in which local industrial development may 
be expected to exert an influence on the incomes of farm families. 
Local industrialization increases the income in a community, and this 
may be reflected in increased consumption of farm products and a 
change in the relative amounts of the various farm products consumed 
locally. This effect, however, has apparently been minor in most 
low-income areas. Since industrial - se ae increases the in- 
come of an area, it also increases the capital available for investment. 
This makes it possible for farm firms in the industrialized areas to 
acquire new equipment and to increase the productivity of labor 
remaining on the farms. 

In the industrial sections of the Piedmont, for example, the per- 
centage of part-time farms that are mechanized is somewhat higher 
than the percentage of other farms producing comparable amounts of 
farm products. Families on part-time farms also purchase more 
labor-saving household equipment. 

There is some evidence that when members of farm households 
transfer to nonfarm employment, there is a tendency to invest in 
household equipment rather than in farm equipment. This seems 
to depend on whether the male or the female members transfer to 
nonfarm employment. 

At any rate, the increase in farm investment and the changes that 
have taken place in farm organization as a result of nonfarm employ- 
ment have not been sufliciently great to increase the productivity of 
farm labor in low-income areas that have been industrialized. 

Perhaps the most important effect of local industrial development 
on the resource use oat incomes of families in low-income areas has 
been its effect in providing higher paying opportunities for farm labor. 
This encourages migration and part-time farming. Local industrial 
development ‘has been accompanied by a high proportion of owner- 
ship of farms, a reduction in farm tenancy, and a reduction in the 
extent to which farmers rely upon products with a small dollar value 
per unit of labor used in production. 

In some instances nonfarm employment seems to absorb under 
employed labor. However, there is some evidence that competition 
develops between farm and nonfarm uses of labor as areas continue 
to industrialize. 

Some studies indicate that there is a tendency for increased indus 
trialization to be associated with a reduction in farm income per farm. 
I say the increased industrialization does in some instances 

Senator Dovetas. But the total incomes of the farm families do 
increase ? 

Mr. Bisnor. My punchline is: Industrial development, however, is 
almost always accompanied by increased incomes of both farm and 
nonfarm families, 

Senator Dovenias. And what about the income of farm families 
from nonfarm sources ? 

Mr. Bisuor. The increase there that the farm families receive from 
the nonfarm sources more than offsets their decrease from farming, 
and on balance there is an increase in the incomes of farm families. 
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We have done some work, for example, in North Carolina, which 
indicates our farm families now get more income from nonfarm em- 
ployment than from any other source. In other words, nonfarm 
employment is the major source of income to farm families. They 
receive about 45 or 46 percent of their net income from nonfarm em- 
ployment of family members. 

Senator DouGcias. From the textile mills? 

Mr. Bisnior. Largely from textiles. 

Senator Dove as. | want to thank you, Mr. Bishop, for this testi- 
mony. ‘There are those who say we should not do anything except 
possibly assist in the further evacuation of farm families from the 
farms. It is urged that we should reduce the number of farms from 
1 million to 2 million and transfer the people to the cities. What do 
you say to that? 

Mr. Bisuor. It seems to me as though the farm population in this 
country is highly mobile. I believe we have had something over 7 
million people leaving our farms since 1950 and transferring to non- 
farm residences. A paper * out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture shows that. I do not think we find very many regions 
in the United States where the outmigration has been large enough 
to bring about or cause a complete readjustment in agriculture to such 
an extent that we would greatly increase the productivity of labor, 
and increase the incomes of farm families. The migration has not 
been this great in most areas. 

Senator Dovugias. The migration in the main has been from the 
farms with lower productivity. Isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Bisuor. That seems to be true. 

Senator Dovugias. Therefore, the reduction in farm output has been 
much less than you would expect if they had been drawn from the 
more fertile farms / 

Mr. Bisnror. That is quite right. 

Senator Doveas. Let me ask you this question: Have you had any 
chance to look over S. 964? 

Mr. Bisnior. Yes,sir; [have. 

Senator DovuGnas. I wish you would tell us your opinion of the 
farm features of that bill. It contemplates, as you know, the making 
of loans to help industrial development in communities which are 
primarily rural, and which are low-income communities. What we 
are aiming at is trying to help the 200 or 300 farm counties which are 
farthest down on the per capita income level. 

Mr. Bistrop. There is a great deal of emphasis being placed on the 
development of processing plants all over the whole country, espe- 
cially in the Southeast. I think that there are instances where these 
will be profitable and where they will stay in business over the long 
pull. However, I think they should be based on sound economic con- 
ditions or they w “ill not stay in business. 

Senator Dovuguas. Do you not think that governmental aid is needed, 
or should we simply trust to the profit motive for mdustry to move 
into these smaller communities ? 

Mr. Bisnor. States are giving various kinds of subsidies to try to 
provide incentives for firms to locate in these areas. I think sub- 
sidies would help to encourage the development of the areas. 
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Senator Dovetas. Of course, sometimes we in the North think these 
subsidies are given to attract labor and industry from the North into 
the South. The purpose of this bill is not to enable one locality to 
steal industry away from another locality, but to stimulate the general 
growth of the economy and to concentrate that growth in those areas 
where there is a surplus supply of labor. 

Mr. Bisuor. We do know this, and we can agree that those areas 
that have been characterized by high migration over a time, especially 
on a county basis, have not made the type of economic progress we see 
where industry has developed. For example, when you go into the 
Piedmont you will find 4 or 5 counties that have grown and developed 
industrially, and within 50 miles you can find counties that have had 
a stable population and not much increase in income over 50 to 60 
years. 

Senator Doveras. And not much difference in the soil ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Not much difference in the soils. 

Senator Dovetas. Any difference in the racial composition ? 

Mr. Bisnop. Not much difference in the racial composition. 

Senator Dovetas. In other words, one set of counties has had the 
benefit of some aggressive leadership and other counties have lacked 
this; or what do you ascribe it to? 

Mr. Bisuor. This complex of things that seems to go along with 
industrial development. There are better schools, there are better 
hospitals, and there are better physicians, and public services of all 
kinds seem to be improved. 

Senator Dovertas. What I am trying to get at is this: There are 
people who believe in laissez faire and letting nature taking its course 
and trusting to the profit motive to seek out unused resources to be 
kept at the disposal of idle labor, and there are activists who say this 
is not a perfect method of bringing vital resources together and that 
governmental help will be needed. S. 964 was drawn on the activist 
model, so to speak. I wonder if you feel this is any better or not any 
better than the policy which we followed hitherto of just letting 
matters go. 

Mr. Bisvor. I must s say I am not one who believes that a laissez- 
faire policy is the best policy a nation could follow. I don’t believe 
we live in a world of perfect knowledge. Otherwise I could see no 
reason for conducting research. I think we conduct research to get 
answers to questions for the purpose of having a better basis for 
policy. Therefore, I would have to say that I can see some need for 
subsidies to find out whether there seem to be economic conditions 
that would mean that industry might succeed in some of these low- 
income or underdeveloped areas. 

Senator Dovetas. We always get money for research. That is a 
very magic word. But the question is, do you believe in loans to help 
industry. get started in these areas of low farm income and a good 
deal of farm unemployment and underemployment ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Where we have reason to believe that these firms are 
locating with a good, sound economic base, yes. I think it is con- 
sistent with your bill. You have these qualifications in your bill. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, you think this is a good thing, 
but you should watch the loans carefully and not make them to unsound 
ventures ? 
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Mr. Bisnor. That is right. Small firms that go out and do not 
have a chance of success over the long pull. 

Senator Dovetas. Senator Proxmire, you have some cutover coun- 
ties in the northern part of Wisconsin. Did you have any questions 
you wished to ask ? 

Senator Proxmire. I certainly do have some cutover counties there. 

Senator Doveras. You have a witness from your State coming on 
immediately after Mr. Bishop. 

Senator Proxmire. I am looking forward to that. 

Senator Dovcias. Would you like to ask any questions of Mr. 
Bishop ¢ 

Senator Proxmire. No; I do not have any questions to ask. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Bishop. 

The next witness is Prof. Kenneth Parsons, of the University of 
Wisconsin. : 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH PARSONS, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Parsons. Senator, I did not come with a prepared statement. 
I read your bill and the other bills and tried to check through some 
of the experience in Wisconsin to see if I could put two or three ideas 
together that might have some relevance to your problem. 

T think you may be interested to know th: at in Wisconsin we have 
one of the pilot demonstration counties of rur: al development spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture which is up in the cutover 
country, which we in Wisconsin think about as the low-income area. 

Senator Douveias. What is the name of that ? 

Mr. Parsons. Price County. 

Senator Dovaias. What is the county seat ? 

Mr. Parsons. Phillips is the county seat. 

This is what we generally consider our low-income area in Wis- 
consin. I know you have had a lot of information here on these low- 
income areas, but I thought you might be interested in a few details. 

First of all, on these “studies we are currently making in Price 
County we have some research going on in the college of agriculture 
in two or three different departments. For the most part, we find 
the same thing that everybody else finds when they look at these low- 
income areas; namely, there is a heavy outmigration of people and 
there is a distribution of population in these farm areas which has a 
good many old folks in it. 

One of my colleagues in sociology made a chart of the population 
pyramid in Price C ounty which might be of some interest to you. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


Figure 1 Age-Sex Distribution of Open-country Population 
in Price County, Wisconsin, 1956 





Percent of Total Population 


Reproduced from a study released April 23, 1957, prepared by the Univ. of Wis. 
Dept. of Rural Sociology, College of Agriculture, Emmit F. Sharp and Douglas G, 
Marshall, 


Senator Douauas. I notice this age chart has what would have been 
called 50 years ago an Anna Held waist. You are too young, of 
course, to know what that means. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes; I am too young for that. 

Senator Doucias. You are too young to remember Anna Held, but 
she was a very beautiful woman who had an almost nonexistent waist. 
I would say this age distribution is on the Anna Held model. 
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Mr. Parsons. The first thing that strikes one in studies in areas 
like this is the fact that we are losing the young people. In this par- 
ticular chart, it shows that there are only approximately one-third as 
many young men in their twenties as there are boys in their teens. 
Other studies indicate that three-fourths of the people who have left 
the farm homes in this county have gone outside the county, and so 
forth. This is the typical thing. It is also usual in areas like this 
to find a very heavy percentage of farmers engaged in off-farm work. 

In Price County, where this study was m: ide, we find that about 40 
percent of the farmers in the county can be called full-time farmers. 
The other 60 percent fall into some other classification. Forty percent 
are full time, I suppose, partly because they don’t do anything else. 
Some of them may not have more than $300 or $400 income. About 10 
percent of the farmers can only be called retired people, and the other 
50 percent really divide their time between farming and industrial 
employment. 

Of course, as is true elsewhere, the farm people who are engaged in 
farming full time are, on the average, older than the other people. 
They are the people with the lesser education, and the people with 
lower incomes than the people who combine farming and nonfarming 
work. 

Ina part of this same research program at the college we have taken 
farm management schedules on the farms in this county, and with 
2 particular eye to trying to see how many of them could reasonably 
be developed into full-time farms that would meet the criteria you laid 
down when you started out, that is, sufficiently efficient to be prosper- 
ous. They asked all the people who were interviewed in Price County 
what they were interested in doing and whether they were interested in 
farming or doing something else. They also asked them about their 
capacity and ability, as there are lots of disabled people in these areas. 

Taking into account the age of these people, our farm man: igement 

folks decided that approximately one-third of the farmers in this 
county might reasonably be considered candidates for a rural develop- 
ment program that would develop their holdings into efficient farms. 
We have not yet worked out precisely what changes would be required, 
but since a very high percentage of these farms are in the census 
bracket of commercial farms, bracket VI or VII, most of them below 
$2,500 gross, it is obvious there would have to be a good deal of adjust- 
ment. I do not have any figures as to what that would take, but we 
do have one study in the United States Department of Agriculture on 
dairy farming in Wisconsin showing the capital requirements. I 
presume it would take something like $10,000 or $15,000 per farm 
to bring these farms up to commercial size. However, that is only a 
guess. 

Anyhow, as I see this prob lem, as we look ahead, we do not have 

very much chance of converting more than a third of these people into 
full-time farmers. It is an area in which we can expect to have a good 
many people retire. In this cutover country, with lake country and 
timber, there are a fair number of people there who just would drift 
that way and stay there. The houses are there, and they might live 
out their days there. Our people rather ex cpect a good many folks 
will stay in this country as a place to retire in, w ith a modest sort of 
income. But when people in the communities look at this migration 
of people, of course, they get quite excited about what is happening 
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to the country. Basically, the population is going downhill, so it 
comes around to the other alternative, which is the primary concern 
of your bill, namely, that of industrial development. 

Senator’ Dove.as. That is, bringing industry to the people. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct. 

Senator Dove.as. So they can find employment rather than com- 
pelling all of the people to leave the area to find employment else- 
where. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct. I thought it might be interesting 
to review with you very briefly some of the things we have been doing 
in Wisconsin in the way of industrial dev elopment in this type of 
situation. 

Senator Proxmire might know more about the details of some of 
these things than I do, but I have tried to get acquainted with the 
State programs and I visited our people in the State -apital and our 
school of commerce, who are doing work like this. I found 3 or 4 items 
that were of some significance. 

In the first place, there is a long history in Wisconsin of trying to 
do something about what you here call the depressed areas. Actually, 
this area in northern Wisconsin which we speak of as 17 northern 
counties, and sometimes a different number, is an area which at the 
turn of the century and about the time of the First World War was 
heavily logged off. Twenty-five years ago there was a lot of trouble 
there. It was cutover country when I first went there. The college, 
especially the agricultural extension service and the other State serv- 
ices did a great deal to bring back this area 

Now, Senator, and you may have driven n through it, you know it has 
a lot of timber, and recreational facilities have been dev eloped a great 
deal. Also it is an area in which you get small areas of pretty ‘good 
farms, but it is a mixture of farming with a recreational potential. 
Through a number of measures the area has been brought up consider- 
ably from the depressed conditions that were found there after the 
First World War. More recently, of course, there has been a lot of 
talk about local development of industry and a great deal of activity. 

We have in Wisconsin something like 150 local development corpora- 
tions. They are not unique to Wi isconsin, for they are everywhere. 
Most of these have been sponsored in the small towns and ¢ ities, most 
of them in the area really of somewhat depressed rural conditions, al- 
though they are scattered all over the State. 

One of my colleagues in the school of commerce, Professor Fine, has 
made a study on the achievements of these development corporations, 
which I was privileged to see. It is just now at press. There are 
2 or 3 points in there which I thought quite interesting. 

In the first place, these dev elopment corpor ations number roughly 
around 150. The number varies from 125 to 175( depending on how 
you count them. It is Professor Fine’s judgment that these corpora- 
tions have been reasonably successful in what they set out to do. 
From half to two-thirds of them—depending on how much life you 
give them, because the new ones cannot be expected to have done any- 
thing—but half to two-thirds have been successful in finding industr v 
to locate in their particular towns. The usual thing is they put up a 
building or take an old building and lease it to this firm. 

In addition, we have a State organization working on this which is 
called the industrial development “division. We have a bureau out in 
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the university extension service called the community development 
bureau, which has been doing a lot of work on the analysis of the local 
industrial potential. W hen I talked to the people in the State capital 
they were quite impressed with the achievements of these organiza- 
tions, and some of the folks tell me they think they are doing the job 
and there is nothing left to do. 

When one looks at these organizations and what they have achieved, 
Senator Douglas, there are 2 or 3 things that can be said. Apparently 
most of the plants that have come in in this way are branch plants out 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, or the Twin Cities—more likely Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and the surrounding area. That is important in one respect, 
which is that there are relatively few, but there are a few, of these 
industries which represent the utilization of technologic: al innova- 
tions. We havea few of them. 

The wages in these areas are relatively somewhat lower than they 
are in the industrial centers, and I have a somewhat unspecified 
impression that there are a good deal of employment of women in 
these industries, as is true generally, of course. 

Senator Frear. Is this seasonal? Do these branch employers move 
out there for seasonal employment or is it year-round employment ? 

Mr. Parsons. The cases that have come to my attention, show that 
the local communities have shown a good deal of good sense in the 
plants they have gone after. I do not know how much the seasonal 
factor is involved in the employment in these industries, but I have the 
impression that they are not particularly seasonal any more so than 
they are anywhere else. They are looking for year-round plants that 
will give year-round employ ment. 

The figure that one usually gets, as to the amount of money in- 
volved in local communities, 1s roughly $100,000. They are not run- 
ning in the millions, or the tens of thousands, but it will be a plan 
that costs $100,000 to $150,000, which is underwritten in one w ay or 
another by the local community. 

So these people are careful in the companies that they make arrange- 
ments with. All that I can say, not having studied this point particu- 
iarly myself, is that there seems to be a good deal of satisfaction with 
what has so far been achieved by bringing in these plants. 

Senator Frear. Do they recruit their labor forces from nonfarm, or 
both ? 

Mr. Parsons. On this point I think this is one of those fuzzy areas 
of understanding of this problem. 

Senator Frear. That is the the first time I have heard anyone from 
Wisconsin say there was something fuzzy about Wisconsin. I have 
usually found them to be pretty ¢ lear. 

Mr. Parsons. [ will eliminate this fuzz in just a minute. The local 
people in these small towns who are sponsoring these industries are 
not particularly thinking about the county, but about their towns in 
Wisconsin. In Wisconsin we call them villages and cities. I sus- 
pect, however, that the employment is pretty well spread out over 
the county. 

I might add, Senator Douglas, that there is a drift in Wisconsin in 
the direction of trying to make this sponsorship of local industry a 
function of the county board rather than of the city or village board. 

Senator Frear. May Lask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

Is there much of a dairy industry in Price County ? 
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Mr. Parsons. There is. Such farming as there is in Price County, 
and there is a considerable amount, is basic ally dairy farming. 

Senator Frear. So there would be no seasonal farm employment 
available ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not particularly. No. It is not like one-crop farm- 
ing. 

Senator Frear. That is right. 

Mr. Parsons. In this part of Wisconsin the farming is essentially 
dairy farming, or a speciality kind of farming. A little farther north 

we get seed potatoes, and some cranberry bogs, and a few specialities 
like that. But basically the backbone of Wisconsin agriculture, in- 
cluding northern Wisconsin, is dairy farming. 

But, of course, part-time farming needs some specification, because 
when we think about part time we have to think about the whole family 
and not just the farmer himself. It is one of the things we have to 
keep clear, because the basic labor unit, a part of which is devoted to 
nonfarm work, is the family unit, and not the individual farmer. The 
husband may work off the farm, in town, and the family run the farm. 
Sometimes the wife may work off the farm. It is possible, in other 
words, to have an opportunity for part-time farming in the family, 
even though you have a constant workload on the farm, because you 
have excess capacity due to the fact that you have a grawing family, 
or that you have a small farm. 

Did [ answer your question ? 

Senator Frear. Yes. What I was trying to straighten out in my 
mind is that basically what the chairman of the subcommittee is doing, 
as he said, is bringing employment to the people. Whether we are 
basing it on the merits or the desires and needs of the particular 
locality and not just trying to cen ae industries around large 
cities, is what I am trying to get cle: So if you are going to use the 
vear-round proposition we would ne Ti ive people available ‘from farm. 
ing communities ona seasonal basis, where we have the dairy industry 
the predominant industry. 

Mr. Parsons. The surplus labor in northern Wisconsin can be traced 
back historically to 2 or 83 different sources. This has always been a 
timber country. I have a record here which I could dig up as to the 
amount of work now being done in the woods, but it is not very ex- 
tensive any more. Even some of the pioneer settlers in the early 
days, and right on down, have had a combination of working in the 
woods when they had time and working on the farm. The basic 
industry there and the industrial potential there are related wood 
uses. That is one of the principles we are working on. 

However, this has also been an area in which the soil and the basic 
agricultural potential are not quite as good as they are farther south. 
So one of our problems is that, as times move forward, in order for a 
farm family to make a decent living for itself, it has to improve its 
efliciency somewhat in line with the development of tec hnology and 
the requirements of efficiency generally. 

It has been very hard for the people of this part of the State to do 
that. The soil is not as good. The farms are small, and so forth. A 
part of the problem in this part of Wisconsin is a sort of technological 
obsolescence problem, so to speak, of a kind of farming they were 
practicing there 20 or 30 years ago. In other words, you have to 
progress to hold your own in farming in these times. 
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Senator Frear. I thoroughly agree with that. 

I don’t want to monopolize these questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dove.ias. Please continue. 

Senator Frear. But it does bring into focus, I think, that if we can 
bring industry in that can utilize the local products at the point of 
production, it is certainly well worth the time and effort that is spent 
on it. 

What does the University of Wisconsin in its research or extension 
service do for communities or for your counties in the way of bringing 
industries in that are applicable to the utilization of the local products ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. Historically the program of the University of Wis- 
consin for this kind of thing has been divided between the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and our general university extension service. 
The Agricultural Extension Service has historically been concerned 
prince ipally, and almost wholly, with agriculture. ‘We do have now 
our county agents in some of these counties becoming a little more 
expert on some of these other basic things. But basically the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service is still an agricultural extension service. 

In Wisconsin, for at least 20 years, 1 am sure, although I cannot tell 
you exactly, we have had a service of assistance to local communities in 
what we have called in recent years community development. This 
is under the direction of Dr. Roy Colbert. 

I have here some examples of the kind of work his bureau sponsors. 
They go into a local community and with a meeting of leaders they 
take an inventory of what they have in the community in the way of 
housing, transportation, and so on. It is the kind of thing that 
sounds much like what Arthur Little, Ine., does. In addition to that 
Dr. Colbert, for example, is a kind of jobber and he tries to keep 
track of new ideas that come along. He has enough status in the 
State of Wisconsin that sometimes young fellows who have ideas and 
no money come to him. He ean tell you of a few cases like that. So 
he is able to refer some Peo who want to locate, to different com- 
munities that have adequate facilities, and so forth. 

As I talked to Professor Colbert and people at the school of com- 
merce, and the department of agricultural economics, and the people 
in the State division of industrial development, one thing we all agreed 
on is that probably a good deal more could be done in Wisconsin with 
a really fundament: iT research program, where we could work and 
learn more creatively on this technological frontier of new uses, and 
soon. Professor Colbert was very emphatic in this. He said we had 
great need for a real research inventory—a kind of reevaluation of the 
basic resources of northern Wisconsin. This might open up several 
things. 

In Madison, for example, we have the Forest Products Laboratory, 
a United States Department of Agriculture laboratory. It is a very 
great research institute for wood uses. There have been a number of 
ideas that came out for uses of wood, like the processing of sawdust 
and other things which are byproducts. I think it is the clear judg- 
ment of the people in the university that we are working a little bit 
too much from commonsense in trying to evaluate these industrial 
opportunities, with not really enough fundamental research on the 
potentials of the area. 


91201—58—pt. 2——-3 
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In reference to the Douglas bill, and I think the administration bill, 
too, you have reference to technological assistance. As I read those 
provisions, Senator Douglas, I thought that if the people in Wiscon- 
sin were to comment on them or rewrite the provisions, I think they 
would place more emphasis on more fundamental research than I 
have read in this provision for technical assistance through estab- 
lished departments. In this part of Wisconsin, we have basically a 
timber country. We do have a lot of water up there which for some 
industrial uses might be extraordinarily valuable. It is basically 
timber country, though. We do not seem to have too much in the way 
of minerals, although there are some minerals around Wisconsin 
which have been exploited, and which under a new technology might 
be exploited. But in terms of our basic resources we have wood and 
water and we have space, and we may have a little mineral. 

Senator Frear. And some fine people. 

Mr. Parsons. And some wonderful people. That is right. 

Senator Frear. What percentage of your timber industry or overall 
wood industry goes into the paper business 4 

Mr. Parsons. That, I do not know. 

Senator Frear. It seems to me that I have heard about a paper insti- 
tute at Menasha. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Frear. And they have done experimental work in the uses 
of paper for other than the general things we use it for now, so that 
we can increase the use of paper. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Frear. And, of course, if that proved to be true, you would 
use to a great extent the wood which is used in the paper industry 
today. Can you use, in the paper industry, timber which is good for 
construction, for instance? Is the wood you use in the making of 
paper a different type or grade? 

Mr. Parsons. I have the impression—and I am not a lumberman, 
particularly—that, to a considerable extent, the paper industry in 
Wisconsin uses Canadian pulp. There is a lot of importing from 
Canadian forests, because we produce lots of paper in Wisconsin. 
In general, they do use lower grade timber for pulp. Not only lower 
grade in terms of size but, also, in species. They use a poplar, which 
we call popple. Also, one of the things that has happened in the last 
20 years or so is that they use jack pine. There was a time when they 
did not know how to get the resin out of pulp, but it is inferior for 
timber. 

Senator Frear. But the waste from construction lumber can also 
be utilized for the paper industry. Is that right ? 

Mr. Parsons. ‘Pechnically, yes. Actually, the waste from sawmills 
would not be used in paper mills, so far as I know. because of the way 
it iscut. In the sawmills, the slabs are cut off. The industrial use for 
sawmill slabs is converting it into charcoal, because a paper mill uses 
wood in such vast quantities that they would not be interested in pick- 
ing up slabs from a sawmill. However, we do have a good deal of 
commercial lumber in Wisconsin. Of course, we are coming back up 
in timber growth to where we are getting some very good stands of 
timber in Wisconsin through both public management and private 
management. We have a lot of county forests; also, a great many 
paper mills own their own timber. 
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Senator Frear. I apologize, Senator. I am afraid I was getting a 
little far afield. 

Senator Doveras. It is a very good discussion. 

Senator Frear. It is educational to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Chairman, I have a question at this point 
relating to what Professor Parsons has been talking about. 

Senator Doves. Please. 

Senator Proxmire. It seems to me, in view of the resources Wiscon- 
sin has in terms of underemployment of persons on farms who would 
like to work, and in view of the fact that Wisconsin is right in the 
center, with Michigan on one side and Minnesota on the other, of a 
rather large cutover area, it would be a natural place for a pulpwood 
plant, utilizing the tremendous resources that Wisconsin has in hard- 
wood which are not being used at all now. It is my understanding 
about two-thirds of our wood products could be used for this purpose 
if we had a pulpwood plant to develop it. 

As you know, Wisconsin is an outstanding State in paper produc- 
tion; perhaps 1 of the 2 or 3 outstanding States in the Union. It just 
seems to be a natural thing to put the resources and the people to- 
gether. The market is right there. Asa matter of fact, we are draw- 
ing up a bill, which we expect to introduce in the next few days, to 
accomplish this. If you have any comment on that, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Parsons. I do not have any comments. I know so little about 
the technical side of the paper and pulp industry that I would not 
have any comment to make on it. 

Senator Proxmire. I have some other questions about your state- 
ment, but I will wait until you are through. 

Mr. Parsons. I have made a few notes here on 1 or 2 other points 
IT would like to make. More particularly, Senator, I was trying to 
think through the general structure of your bill. I found, in talking 
to my colleagues and associates out in Wisconsin, that a little table 
which Arthur Lewis used in one of his recent books on the theory of 
economic growth was very instructive. Maybe you are familiar with 
his table. In discussing investment industrialized countries he ob- 
served that, when you look at the advanced industrialized countries 
like the United States and Great Britain, the investment was classi- 
fied in four ways. About 25 percent of the investment in industrial 
countries is in housing; about 35 percent of the investment is in 
public facilities and public utilities, and so forth, including what we 
sall technically public utilities, such as highways, water systems, and 
so forth; and 30 percent is in industrial and agricultural capital. In 
his definition of agricultural capital, he took the rather traditional 
view excluding the value of the land from it. So, industrial and 
agricultural capital are 30 percent, and then 10 percent in “other 
commodities” is the phrase he used. 

In thinking about problems of economic development, generally, 
I find this classification to be very instructive because it helps one 
focus on the question of where to put the money. 

One thing part-time farming does in an area like northern Wis- 
consin is to provide an opportunity for people to use up the houses 
that are there, so to speak. It is also very instructive to realize that 
in industrial countries your investment in overhead capital is greater 
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than the investment in plant. This is one thing I appreciated very 
much in the provisions of your bill, the recognition of the role of the 
investment in public facilities, because as Professor Lewis and other 
people aneia out in the development programs in many countries 
this point has been misapprehended, and they have tried to develop a 
country by investing in industry only. 

I wanted to say this seems to me to be a very important point, and 
I appreciated the provision in your bill for financing of public 
facilities. 

Senator Dovenas. There is still another point, I think, that nearly 
all of these small towns already have public facilities in the form of 
schools, roads, sewer systems, water systems, and so on, but if they 
lose population and these people have to go to industrial centers, then 
not only will new houses have to be built for them, but the social 
facilities will also have to be extended. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Whereas the existing supply of housing and the 
existing facilities of the smaller towns can be more fully utilized if 
industry is brought to them. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. The total social cost will be less. Industry will 
not have to carry on its back, so to speak, housing allowances and 
social institutions. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. This, I think, is very well put. This is one of 
the explanations for the fact that these industries have moved into 
these small towns with such success. There has been something of a 
vacuum into which they have moved, and the facilities were already 
there. 

However, we do have exceptions. One of my students working on 
this last year visited at Wild Rose, in Waushara County, where they 
had succeeded in bringing in a woodworking industry which employed 
50 to 75 people. In terms of this small community it meant a good 
deal. However, I believe Wild Rose has no public sewer system, so 
there will be cases of the small towns where there will be problems 
of adding public facilities. 

To come back to another academic classification, you know in eco- 
nomics we make a distinction between primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary industries, following Colin Clark. One of the questions that 
we have, or we had, in Wisconsin in thinking about this bill was where 
recreation as an industry could fit into it, or whether it would. 

Now, recreation is an industry, and it is looked upon in the State 
of Wisconsin as a basic industry. When I talked to some of the State 
people about recreation being a tertiary industry I was reprimanded 
slightly by their telling me there was nothing of a third order about 
this, but it is basic. I was only speaking of it as a service industry. 

Senator Proxmire. May I interrupt to say it is a $400 million in- 
dustry in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Parsons. I do not know precisely, but it is something of that 
magnitude. It is one of our basic industries and the location and 
everything contributes to it. I could not tell from the way the bill 
was drawn, but I had the impression you were thinking primarily 
about a manufacturing industry, in a secondary industry sense, rather 
than providing for recreation as an industry, as a service industry. 
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I do not have any very specific suggestions about that, but in talking 
to one colleague, Prof. Raymond Penn, about how you could expand 
the recreation facilities, he did mention one interesting point. He 
said if we want to expand the recreation industry of Wisconsin, that 
is, if we want to be able to provide services to a larger number of 
people, that one problem which faces us which is that of access to 
public waters. 

In regard to access to public waters, we have a State law in Wiscon- 
sin which enables the conservation commission by eminent domain to 
gain access to public waters at stated intervals. 

Senator Frear. Can you reduce the water level of Lake Michigan ? 

Senator Dovenas. Why bring that up 4 

Mr. Parsons. This is a big subject, you know.” It varies a good 
bit. If you give Chicago its head- 

Senator Doucias. We will adjourn this discussion as to whether the 
level of Lake Michigan shall be reduced by one-eighth of an inch. 

Mr. Parsons. I think I will leave this to the Senator. I was going 
to say that it is my understanding in talking to my colleagues that 
the kind of public fac ility we need in the way of recreation is some- 
thing approaching access to the public waters, which, at the present 
time, I believe the conservation commission has the authority to do, but 
not the money to do. 

I have not talked to the conservation commission people about this, 
and it isa fairly explosive subject, but I was wondering again in terms 
of public facilities whether you visualized ae this bill would cover 
recreation as an industry and how public facilities might be inter- 
preted. 

Senator Doueras. The covering phrase is on page 7 of the bill, lines 
7 and 8, which provides that 
each local committee shall prepare plans and cost estimates, to the extent deemed 
desirable by it, for (1) the development of the resources of, and processing and 
marketing facilities in, the area which such committee represents * * *. 

We have always considered recreaton as a resource, but if clearer 
language is needed, and it may well be it is, we will be very glad to 
put it in. 

I willappreciate any suggestions you may have on redrafting it se as 
to make it read that way. 

Mr. Parsons. I have not made any attempt at that, but I might go 
back to Wisconsin and talk to some of the people at the capital and see 
what we can come up with on it. I will be glad to do it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, March 21, 1958. 
Mr. MATTHEW HALE, 
Counsel, Committee on Banking and Currency, 


United States, Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HAteE: I have your letter of March 13 with the inquiry regarding any 
suggestions I might have for the explicit inclusion of recreation as an industry 
in bill S. 964. My concern for the inclusion of recreation as an industry in this 
bill rests upon the fact that we have rather large areas in the United States, in 
the lake country as well as in the Ozarks and southern Appalachians, in which 
recreation may well be the highest use to which the resources of the area can be 
put. The development of the recreational potential of such areas might very 
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well be dovetailed with provisions for part-time work for a relatively older 
population, many of whom might be semiretired. 

I have not studied S. 964 as exhaustively as one should to make suggestions 
for redrafting. However, I shall venture two suggestions on wording of the bill. 
On page 7, line 7, after the phrase “the development of resources of,” I suggest 
the insertion of this phrase: “the provision of essential public service facilities 
for.” A little farther down, on line 14, of page 7, I would suggest the insertion of 
a complete sentence reading something like this: ‘For purposes of this Act, rec- 
reation is considered as an industry in the designated rural redevelopment 
areas.” 

It is my impression that relatively little systematic planning is being made 
now to make the maximum use of the recreational potentials of large areas 
of this country. I have not studied this problem thoroughly, but I would hope 
that such provisions as suggested above might make it possible to give support 
to leaders in a rural area who might see the possibilities of their localities. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH H. PARSONS, 
Department of Agricultural Economics. 


Senator Dovenas. I am glad we are making a record to show that 
this is one of the purposes for which a loan might be made. This 
should not necessarily bear on the development of wildlife refuges, 
and so forth, but certainly for motels and possibly for allied recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Senator Proxmire. 

Senator Proxmire. I wanted to ask at this point if you are referring 
to the point that about half of the lakes in Wisconsin and all of the 
land around them are privately owned and, therefore, it is impossible 
for people to get in there for fishing, and so forth. 

Mr. Parsons. It isa part of it. 

Senator Proxmire. It is my understanding, and at least it has been 
my party’s position in the State, that it could be accomplished by State 
law if the State had the will to do it; and, that while the authority 
may be there, the State law has not been ‘suflic iently strong to make these 
lakes publicly accessible. 

I think this is something that may or may not involve a substantial 
cost. It is something that very possibly could be accomplished with- 
out substantial cost either to the State or the Federal Government. 

Mr. Parsons. At the very minimum it is a very special subject. 
But in general, Senator, this relationship between public facilities 
and private investment is one in which, through public facilities, we 
create opportunities and the circumstances where private investment 
can take place. 

Senator, I have one final comment on that. As I indicated earlier, 
the people i in the State capital, for example, in the administrative pro- 
grams are on the whole rather well pleased with the way things are 
going. 

Senator Dovetas. You mean what? 

Mr. Parsons. With _ progress they are making in getting indus- 
try into the rural areas. Some of them told me they feel it is going 
along fine—I do not w anh to call it laissez faire, but they are wor rking 
on it on a community-to-community basis. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you feel no Federal aid is needed ? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not myself, insofar as I have studied this. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think some Federal aid would be helpful? 

Mr. Parsons. I think some Federal aid would be helpful. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, the Federal aid would be in addition 
to local aid, private loans, and such State aid as is granied. 
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Mr. Parsons. Yes. I think our experience in Wisconsin, as I have 

been able to size up these very widely distributed but individually 
rather modest efforts, is it has been probably easier to raise the first 

$100,000 or $200,000 than it would be the rest of it. It is not something 
I know for sure, but it would be my judgment. As I may have men- 
tioned before, these local development corporations have raised, in 
the State of Wisconsin, about $4 million in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Proxmire. How much did yousay 

Mr. Parsons. $4 million ; $4 million has been raised by this method. 
This is in P rofessor Fine’s study. Also, getting ready to appear be- 
fore your group here, and by visiting people in the university and 
State capital, was in itself quite an experience. The public services 
feature of our educational and administrative processes in Wisconsin 
are such that you find many people working on these things. 

Now, I do not know what your bill provides for in the way of ad- 
ministration. However, I could not see how it would be possible for 
an organization such as this to work in the State of Wisconsin without 
a State office that could really coordinate its efforts with all of the 
other things that are going on. 

Senator Dovetas. The question there is simply whether all local re- 
quests will have to funnel up through a State office, with the State of- 
fiee given the right to veto, or whether the localities can appeal directly 
tothe Federal administrator. That is the issue. 

Mr. Parsons. I can see that is an issue, but on the other hand, Sena- 
tor, I think there is also a deeper problem, which is that these local 
communities need a lot of help in appraising their situations and try- 
ing to see what they should do about it. This requires a great deal of 
planning, and the only people that can do the job as far as I know, 
are the professional people on the ground. 

So, somehow, it seems to me, you are going to need some way of 
joining forces with the hundreds of people around Wisconsin who are 
working with this. 

Senator Doveras. At the bottom of page 6 and the top of page 7 of 
the bill is a provision for local redevelopment committees. In these 
committees the Administrator may include members of existing 
local redevelopment committees. The problem, however, is whether 
everything must funnel through the States, and whether to take over 
the existing committees intact, which are generally collections of 
groups of businessmen, or whether to include representatives of labor 
and agriculture and the general public along with the representatives 
on the committees. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. I have no criticism at all about the composition 
of local committees, and I don’t think it would mean such a tremendous 
change from the practices found in a lot of Wisconsin a 
but I was thinking more about another side of it. To dev elop an are 
like Wisconsin and to put industries in there that can really survive 
Mog sear is not an easy job. Insofar as we are going to exploit 
the new technological frontiers and new things that come up, this is 
a creative job, and it is not just a matter of receiving applications from 
local people. 

Senator Doueias. Let me say I am well aware that the forest experi- 
ment station at Madison has probably done more good experimental 
work in the uses of wood fiber than any place in the country. And, 
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of course, any such institution would be utilized and consulted to the 
full. 

Mr. Parsons. We have the Alumni Research Foundation of the 
University that has such a philosophy. Also there is an impressive 
array of talent around Madison interested in this problem, which I 
am sure you did not intend to bypass, but you have to prepare for it 
administratively if you were going to utilize it. 

Senator Doveras. I think that is a very good idea. I was simply 
reluctant to give to State officials the authority to veto local projects 
because in certain States the State politically may be dominated by a 
section other than the depressed area within the State. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. It will not know much about the problems of the 
depressed area and will not wish to advertise the fact that there is a 
depressed area lest this somehow seem to be a reflection upon the 
dominant group within the State. 

Senator Proxmire. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, sir. The situation in the northern part of 
the State, the cutover area, is now, has been, and is likely to be in the 
future very difficult economically. By “difficult economically” I mean 
incomes are much lower than they are on the average and in the rest 
of the State. Business prospects are poor. Stores have been closing. 
Plants are going out of business. 

This is the pieture that I have gotten from having been in every 
county of the State more than 10 times in the last 4 or 5 years. This 
is the picture I get every day in my office from letters and calls that 
come in. 

My own feeling is that there is a very, very serious economic problem. 
Is this correct, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Parsons. I think that is correct, ves. 

Senator Proxmire. You gave us this chart on Price County, and I 
did not quite gather what you said about the outmigration of ear 
from Price County. The implication is very clear, but I wonder 1 
you have statistics on the number of people who had moved away from 
Price County, who were educated there and then moved on to Mil- 

waukee and Chicago and so forth. 

Mr. Parsons. In this restricted sense I have information on Price 
County: In this survey, one-fifth of the farm homes, one-fifth of the 
people living in the open country, were interviewed, and that is what 
that material is based upon. So it is a 20 percent sample of rural 
Price County. 

We do have for those 450 families, or approximately that, consid- 
erable information on what happened to the children—how far they 
went in school and so forth. 

Senator Proxmrre. I would like you to try and isolate this particu- 
lar depressed problem up there from the problem of agriculture gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. It is not easy to do because farmers through- 
out the State are in trouble as you know. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. I wondered if you had any charts of this kind 
for farm townships or other rural counties that are not in this cut- 
over, underemployed section of the State. 
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Mr. Parsons. I do not. 

Senator Proxmire. I would like to call Senator Douglas’ attention— 
and have this put in the record too—that the most reliable study that I 
have seen on this, something that was published in the Milwaukee 
Journal some months ago, indicated that a full 40 percent of Wis- 
consin farmers were working largely full time in industry, while their 
wives and children carried on on the farm and they did the best they 
could on weekends. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, September 15, 1957] 


Four Out or TEN FARMERS WorK PART TIME IN INDUSTRY—JORS Orr THEIR LAND 
HELPING TO STRETCH SLIPPING PURCHASING POWER IN STATE 


(By Lewis C. French of the Journal staff) 


he trend to part time farming now covers all Wisconsin. 

Four out of every ten farmers in the State are working at least some of the 
time off their land. 

One farmer in five is working 100 or more days a year away from his land to 
stretch his faltering buying power. 

Often, the farmer working 8 hours a day in a factory earns more money than 
he makes working 10 to 16 hours a day on his farm, even with a high investment 
in land and machinery. 

“The day of the weekend and sundown farmer is here,” says Walter Ebling, 
Madison, of the Wisconsin agriculture department’s crop reporting service. 


Trend is startling 


“It startled me to see how far this part-time farming trend has gone. Ride 
down certain roads near Edgerton and on almost every farm some member of 
the farm family works in the Edgerton shoe plant or near-by factories. 

“Around Waupaca County, an amazing percentage of the farmers commute 
in car pools to work in the truck plant in Clintonville or to Appleton. In the 
developed farm sections of Wood County, as many as half of the farmers are 
working in the paper mills.” 

The mp United States farm census made in 1954 showed that out of 153,500 
farmers at that time, 60,600 farmers were working part time or more off their 
land, 

It is much more now, say agricultural economists at the University of Wis- 
consih., 


Herds, fewer, bigger 


Indicative of this shift to a combination of urban employment and farm oper- 
ation, the peak of 160,000 dairy herds in the State a few years ago is now down 
to around 125,000 bigger and more productive herds for those sticking to full- 
time dairying. 

The number of Wisconsin farms, just under 200,000 in 1935, has dropped in 
22 years to 146,000, according to the State agricultural statistical service. 

‘“‘Many farm families are in trouble,” says Sydney D. Staniforth, University of 
Wisconsin agricultural economist. ‘They are losing ground in the struggle to 
keep up with the technology and automation—the use of machinery and appli- 
ances—that is just beginning to have full impact on American agriculture.” 

In Price County, where there are not too many opportunities for industrial 
employment, a survey by University of Wisconsin economists showed that 40 
percent of the farmers said they wanted to take employment away from their 
farms. 

ROCK COUNTY SHOWS NATURE OF SITUATION 


This trend to part-time farming is not found in Wisconsin alone. It is sweeping 
most of the agricultural States. Here in this State, too often the $600 and even 
$700 monthly milk check will not keep pace with the increased costs—taxes, 
feeds, fuel, seeds, machinery, and the produce the farmer must buy to farm well. 

Rock County, at the southern end of the State, was once predominantly agri- 
cultural, with its skilled livestock farmers on fertile Rock Prairie living off the 
fat of the land. 
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The 1954 census figures show that out of 3,116 farmers in Rock County, a total 
of 1,217 were working part time off the land. 

“It is more now,” says County Agent Hugh G. Alberts, Janesville. 

Hundreds of farmers are welcomed at the General Motors plants in Janesville— 
Fisher Body Co., and Chevrolet Motors—sprawled out on the Monterey Flats 
along Rock River. More hundreds join the overalled force at the big Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. plant in Beloit. Farmers come 30 and even 40 miles to work at these 
plants, often on the late shifts. 

In Waukesha County, the trend is even more pronounced. There are plenty 
of good-paying jobs to be had in Milwaukee for men not afraid to lift and sweat. 

Waukesha County has been known around the world as “Cow County, U. 8S. A.” 
For long years, its farms and dairy herds assured a good living and, with the 


increase in land values, often moderate wealth. There is now an amazing 
change. 


Old farms subdivided 


Many of the famous old dairy homesteads have been split up for real-estate 
development. There are 1,200 new homes on the fringes of Waukesha on what 
was once prime dairy farmland. The urban factory hand is moving to the 
country and the remaining farmers, squeezed by high taxes and high costs and 
faltering dairy income, have had to work in the factories and shops or sell 
their farms. 

Ten years ago, if you suggested to a Waukesha dairyman, who had both the 
Chicago and Milwaukee markets bidding for his milk and the world for his 
good cattle, that he take a city job, he would have laughed at you. Not any 
more. 

Two facts show the trend. In the Waukesha High School vocational agricul- 
tural classes, only 45 percent of the 102 pupils came from full-time farms. 

Then during the recent Waukesha 4-H junior club fair, 65 percent of the 
members and more than half the exhibits were those from farms with part-time 
interests. 

It was a bit shocking to the oldtime Waukesha cow men to see more people and 
youths watching the judging of rabbits than dairy calves. The reason: In 
part-time farming, which often lacks large acreage and feeds, the youths turn 
to rabbits, bantam chickens, and even ponies rather than calves, pigs, or sheep. 


IT’S THE SAME ALL OVER STATE 


Over in Dane County, farmers flock to the Oscar Mayer Co. packing plant or 
the machine-tool shops. 

In Door County, farmers stretch income by manning most of the cherry packing 
plants and when the whistle blows, rush to the Sturgeon Bay shipyards. 

Part-time farmers have many jobs at the Badger Ordnance Works near Bara- 
boo—when it is working. And clear north, in Douglas County, the farmers work 
on the Superior ore docks and sometimes in the shipyards and steel mill. 

“We'll take all the farmers we can get when there are jobs open,” said one 
plant employment manager. “Why? Because they work, especially the younger 
ones. They are steady, reliable and do not take any pushing around.” 


A typical example 


A typical part-time farm is the 155 acres of Seth Brown, 43, some 6 miles from 
the Fairbanks, Morse plant in Beloit. 

This farm normally should be something of a rural Eden. Big oak trees shade 
the grassed yard. There’s a barbecue fireplace and table over in a landscaped 
corner. The corn is great. The oats were the best in years. There are 100 
acres of work land and good grass pasture. And there is not a lazy streak in Seth 
Brown or his wife, Roberta, who helps as a junior club and community leader. 

There are 4 children—sons Jerry, 14; David, 15; and Donald, 17; and perky, 
handsome Marilyn, 18, who was on the queen’s court at the annual 4-H club fair 
at Janesville. Marilyn works as a cashier in a Beloit store. The boys all are in 
school and all three are interested in becoming farmers, taking vocational agri- 
culture. 

There are 25 good dairy cows in the herd, not a rib showing. The herd and farm 
qualify for grade A markets, where the top money is available for milk. There 
have been hogs and a few steers, including registered Angus that Marilyn showed 
at the junior fair. 
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Background is farming 

This farm family started out renting land. Being ambitious, the family bought 
this farm in the town of Beloit, confident it would pay out. There is $5,000 left 
on the mortgage. 

Seth Brown’s background is farming. During a vacation when he was 18 
years old he worked a few months in a tile factory. But that was all his 
experience in industry until 2 years ago. But now * * *. 

“There came a time when we could not keep going on the farm income alone,” 
says Farmer Brown. “The taxes run around $1,000 and had to be paid. We 
needed a new tractor to replace the ‘clunkers’ we’d been keeping going with 
baling wire. 

“We were pinched tighter and tighter. I used to go to Beloit and get a plow- 
share for $3.50 or $4. Now it’s $10. The same with everything—shoes, clothes, 
overalls, appliances, and machinery. And my milk check was not keeping pace, 
it’s lower if anything.” 

Mrs. Brown adds, “I knew we could not keep up on the farm alone. I had 
to have $350 a month and then skimp in paying bills—and we were continually 
running short.” 

HUSBAND, WIFE FIGURED IT OUT 


So husband and wife sat down at the kitchen table to figure out what to 
do. 

They both hated it, but there came that decision to go to work in a 
factory. 

So now Farmer Brown takes his lunch bucket and badge and punches the 
clock at Fairbanks, Morse at 4 p. m. to work in the casting cleaning department, 
sandblasting and grinding the castings. He earns $2.12 an hour and works 
S hours a day and 40 hours a week. He joined the union, paying $5 a month. 

“You join if you want to work,” says Brown. “No, I have not been to a 
union meeting. I punch the clock. I do my work and when the whistle blows 
I leave for home.” 

‘rhe three sons milk the herd and do much of the dairy barn and milkhouse 
chores. 


Home at 1 a.m. 


Brown generally gets home around 1 a.m. and sleeps until about 7 a.m. Then 
he works around the farm, catching up. Then he naps a bit after the noon 
meal and hustles to his factory job. 

Why not sell the farm and move to the city? 

Husband and wife look at these towering oak trees, their home and the 
land and agree: “We would both rather be a little hard up and stay right 
here * * * those trees * * * the land * * * the crops and the cattle.’ Seth 
Brown, turned part-time farmer with a city job, and his wife pray for the 
day when they are free of debts and the farm prices are such that they can 
turn to full-time farming. 

Brown works at least 16 hours a day, often 18, and spends the weekends 
catching up on fieldwork. 

How long can he keep this up, hard work in the factory and on the farm, 
too? 

Worry is reduced 

“IT do not know, but I haven’t felt so good in years,” he says, “We’re keep- 
ing afloat now. We do not worry over bills so much.” 

Check in at the Fairbanks, Morse plant and you'll find that Lawrence Judd, 
the foreman of Brown’s department, has a farm near Durand, Ill. There 
are more farmers than city men in this department, at least on the after- 
noon-midnight shift. 

Farmers watching this trend chuckle over the decision of Harry Marelet, 
Beloit. He runs a dairy, corn, hay, and grain farm of more than 400 acres. 
Had a good hired man. 

During the winter months, with the modern machinery and milking equip 
ment, Marelet figured there was work for only 144 men, not 2. So the hired 
man and he talked it over. Marelet suggested that the hired man seek a 
factory job in the winter and return to the farm when the spring work 
started. 

“Nothing doing,” snapped the hired man. “I don’t like shopwork. You go.” 
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So Marelet has been working at the Fairbanks, Morse plant, with his hired man 
doing most of the farmwork and the owner pitching in on off hours and weekends. 


PIONEER FOREBEARS STARTED THE FARM 


James Barlass, 27, of Janesville, was showing winning sheep at the Walworth 
County Fair in Elkhorn. Late in the afternoon, with his Suffolks and Cheviots 
bedded down and fed, he hit the highway to go to work at the Chevrolet plant. 
He runs a spray gun in the paint department and earns $2.50 an hour, another 
part-time farmer from necessity. 

The Barlass family has owned land on the rich Rock Prairie east of Janesville 
for 111 years, the pioneers having come to this inviting land in a covered wagon. 

James Barlass acquired 80 acres on a land contract from his father, Stewart 
Barlass, a Jersey, Angus and sheep breeder, now in Miami, Okla. The son was 
trained in agriculture and is determined to farm. But the going has been too 
rough in recent years. 

“T needed more land, but you cannot find it on Rock Prairie at less than $500 
an acre,” he says. 


Works long hours 


He, like Seth Brown, was running short on income and went to work on the 
Chevrolet plant’s frame assembly line at $2.08 an hour. Now he’s making around 
$4,700 a year from the city job and he’s keeping his farm going. 

Barlass also works long hours, especially in the spring and harvesttime, most 
of his land being in corn. 

This young farmer, skilled in animal husbandry, declares that it’s almost 
impossible to contract debt to start farming with the machinery and equipment 
needed and make it pay. 

“T think I could pay for the farm and build up the stock and equipment 
working a full lifetime on the farm alone,” says young Barlass. “But I want to 
pay off as quickly as I can to avoid debt and be independent. When the farm 
supports my family in a manner they are entitled to, I will farm without a city 
job. But we cannot cut the mustard financially under present conditions.” 


Big changes seen 

“This part-time farming has brought sharp changes even in the well-developed 
agricultural counties,” says County Agent Alberts. “Where the distressed farmer 
did not have boys or help to run a dairy herd, he cut down or sold out his dairy 
eattle and turned more to hogs, beef, or cashcrops, or put more of his farm in 
the soil bank.” 

Go into Waukesha County and listen to two ambitious farm owners, young 
and strong. 

Wayne Morrow, 33, has a 140-acre farm and 35 dairy cows. His father, Henry 
Morrow, 69, is able to help some with the chores, but medical disability prevents 
him from doing much of the fieldwork. 

This farm ships its milk to the greater Milwaukee market to return between 
$700 and $800 a month, divided between father and son. Wayne Morrow is 
married and has three children. 

He was trained in vocational agriculture at Waukesha High School. The 
farm is fairly well equipped with milking machines, a mechanical hay baler, a 
combine and cornpicker, and two tractors. The machinery and appliances easily 
cost $12,000. 


COULDN’T MAKE ENDS MEET 


“We couldn’t make ends meet,” says Morrow. “Yes, there’s a mortgage pay- 
ment to be made with 4 percent interest. We were just crawling along on the 
farm income, no matter how hard we worked.” 

Morrow took a job operating a drill press at Waukesha Motors, going to work 
at 3:30 p. m. and leaving at 11:30 p.m. He gets home around midnight, then 
milks the cows ; the whole herd. 

“My wife has enough to do keeping the house and caring for the youngsters,” 
says this farmer. 

Finishing up the milkhouse and dairy barn chores after the midnight milking, 
Morrow, dead tired, gets to bed around 2:30 a.m. He sleeps until about 8, gets 
up and does chores. There’s always something to do on the farm. He milks 
again at noon. 
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Wages are needed 


Weekends leave little time for rest what with catching up with the field work. 

“T have to have that $80 a week from the Waukesha Motors to keep going on 
this farm,” says Morrow. “Sure, I work 16 to 18 hours a day. Lost 15 pounds. 
But if we want to keep that homestead farm I’ve got to work in town. I earn 
more in the city than we do in the country, and work fewer hours. 

“Why keep farming? Well it is in my blood. I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving this farm and living in the city.” 

There were three working in the drill-press bay at Waukesha Motors with 
Morrow. And all were farmers, or had been until stern necessity forced them 
off their land part of the time. 


Vice president of union 


Lyman Cartwright, 31, is a skilled mechanic. He can do setup work and 
handle a turret lathe in the Waukeshe. foundry machine shop, earning $2.50 and 
$2.60 an hour. Long a union member he has been vice president of the steel- 
workers local. 

However, Cartwright loves the land and farming. So does his wife, Esther, 
who can handle a bale of hay, or a sack of grain or a milking machine with the 
ease of most men. 

There are 3 children, including Mark, 7, who runs the tractor with skill and 
pitches in with a zeal beyond his years. 

The Cartwright family, answering the urge to own a farm, took on an old 
homestead farm of 93 acres and rented 80 acres for $550 a year for hay, oats, and 
pasture. 

There’s a herd of 50 cattle, 28 milkers, with the milk checks running between 
$600 and $700 a month. But it’s not enough. 


$125 RETURNS MORE THAN $20,000 


“We couldn’t make it,” says Cartwright, one of those “naturals” who do a lot 
of things well. 

“T have around $125 worth of shop tools,” he says. “I work 8 hours in the 
foundry and make far more money than I do working 10 or more hours on the 
farm and with more than $20,000 invested in equipment.” 

There was a time when a stout farm youth with a team of horses, a wagon, 
a willing wife, and a mortgage could farm sucessfully and soon become inde- 
pendent. Not any more. To start a small dairy farm takes at least $25,000—and 
$40,000 is better. 

High-speed mechanical equipment is one big reason so many farmers now work 
part time. 


Falling income inadequate 


They must have modern equipment and land enough to justify the costs. These 
costs, added to any mortgage, often runs the total cost so high that the faltering 
farm income proves inadequate. And with machinery to speed up the farmwork, 
farmers can take on two jobs. 

Cartwright owns a hay baler, a combine, a barn cleaner, a bulk-milk tank, milk- 
ing machines, and three tractors. The land he acquired, 96 acres cost him 
$22,000. The cattle and machinery added up to at least $25,000 more. 

Isn’t a milk check of $600 a month or more enough? 

“No * * * way short,” Cartwright says. “The feed runs to $80a month. The 
gasoline around $75, the seeds and fertilizer another $75. Taxes are another 
$60 and the other costs squeeze you too much.” 

This family has a tough schedule. The alarm clock rings at 5 a. m., then comes 
breakfast and the chores. The husband goes 6 miles to the foundry. He checks in 
at 7 a.m. and works until 3: 45 p. m. 

Wife milks the cows 

The wife milks the cows—she’s skilled with the milking machine. She cleans 
the machines and gets the milk ready for shipment to the Golden Guernsey Dairy 
cooperative. Mark, the son, helps, especially in feeding the herd. 

Cartwright reaches home around 3:45 p.m. He changes clothes and does the 
chores. At times there is part-time help, especially at harvesttime. 

“We do the fieldwork on weekends,” says Cartwright. “You keep those tractors 
snorting, with the lights on until midnight or later. We could not make it without 
that factory check. We have been averaging close to 16 hours a day.” 
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To stretch his income further, Cartwright is learning are and electric welding. 
“Make a buck or two welding and I may start a home-farm shop.” 

“The young farmers everyone feels sorry for are the GI trainees, veterans who 
went into debt for farms,’ says O. E. Born, the Waukesha High School agricul- 
tural instructor. “They missed the years of the war boom with its high prices 
and ran smack into the postwar period of declining farm prices and rising farm 
costs.” 

Around the State there is a general observation that the better f:irmers 
with their farms free of debt and with careful management of good livestock, 
are doing fairly well. They have their heads above water, at least, and many 
make money. 

But where the farmer owes on land or equipment, too often he is in trouble, 
and the way out is to go to work in the city. 


Senator Proxmire. So this is not a problem that is at all confined 
to this section. It isa chronic problem. And it indicates to me that 
what Senator Douglas is trying so hard to accomplish here would be 
immensely valuable. Farmers in the more prosperous sections of 
our State, if jobs are available, will go and take them. They will do 
anything they can to work there. And certainly in the more de- 

ressed areas of our State where the soil is not as good and where 

arm income is down they would certainly be willing and anxious and 
exceedingly helped by this kind of a program that would make indus- 
try available to them and bring industry to them. 

I have a couple of other questions here. You said that the studies 
indicated that about one-third of the farms in this area could be 
made into reasonably prosperous family farms. I wondered what 
assumptions you made on dairy prices when you made that study. 

Was that on the assumption that they would remain at the same 
level they are now, or was any assumption made ? 

Mr. Parson. I did not make the study. I should think that this is 
approximately correct: It was probably a projection of about 1956 
prices rather than 1957. 

Senator Proxmire. I might observe that on that assumption, in 
some of our very prosperous counties where the soil is very fertile, 
a large proportion of our farms are not going to be able to continue 
very long. They may have to change and become fewer farms with 
larger holdings, but they would not be able to continue as they are 
as family farms. 

Mr. Parsons. I think perhaps a more correct technical interpreta- 
tion of this one-third would be that about one-third of them could 
be made into the kind of farms that we would consider a good dairy 
farm in Wisconsin. Maybe all of them will go down together, but 
they would compare favorably with dairy farms in other parts of the 
State. 

Senator Proxmire. What about the other two-thirds? Are they 

eople partly in the recreation industry, who act as guides, partly in 
forestry’ o they work in nearby plants of one kind or another? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, actually, if this hearing had been held 2 months 
later I could have had more information on that. We are just in 
the process of tabulating the information on employment and under- 
employment up there. I cannot answer your question. 

Senator Proxmire. At any rate, it would seem virtually all of these 

eople would be greatly helped by the kind of proposal that Senator 
Rousgins has here. The people who would be working on farms that 
would be reasonably prosperous would, on the basis of our experience 
in Wisconsin, take advantage of the opportunity to work in the fac- 
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tories, and people who are in the two-thirds category would certainly 
do it because obviously this would be the best opportunity they could 
find ? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, in these two-thirds, counting the present peo- 
ple up there, we would include in this two-thirds a fair number of 
people who would be in the retired category. 

Senator Proxmire. I see. 

Mr. Parsons. I mean there would be those that would have to be 
deducted. 

I have somewhere, which I will be glad to show you afterward, 
Senator, if you like, a record of employ ment in Oconto. 

Senator Proxmire. Oconto? 

Mr. Parsons. In Oconto, as to the distribution of employment, as to 
what these people in Oconto County do, the change of employment in 
agriculture and industry, and so forth. I have that in some detail. 

Senator Proxmire. I would be very interested. 

Mr. Parsons. I do not happen to have the table with me. 

Senator Proxmire. I have one more area that I am extremely inter- 
ested in, and that is the local dev elopment corporation. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. It would seem to me it would be very helpful if 
you had any figures showing what proportion of the development 
corporations, with what resources, were located in the depressed areas 
and which were not. It seems to me by far the most successful local 
development corporation in Wisconsin, in proportion to its size, is in 
Elkhorn, which is in Walworth County, it is 1 of the 2 or 3 most pros- 
perous counties in the State. 

I know a number of others that are located in the southern part and 
in the southeastern part, which are not really part of this problem at 
all. 

It is my impression that if they raised $4 million—and I am sur- 
prised that it is not a great deal more than that, because that is not 
really very much—virtually all of it would be in the southern, south- 
eastern, or eastern sections of the State, which is not really part of 
this major problem that I feel Senator Douglas is trying to help. 

Mr. Parsons. [have a list of the development corporations. [have 
never tried to put them on a map. 

Senator Proxmire. I know they are distributed around. One of 
them is a little town where I have my business, Waterloo, Wis., very 
near Madison. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. In talking to Professor Fine, who did this 
study, which will be published shortly, I find it is his conclusion that 
the development corporations work best in cities of 5,000 or less. This 
is a sort of smalltown phenomenon, where these work well. Now, just 
why this is, I am not so sure. 

Senator Proxmire. I think they have a very sound idea. You see 
what Claude Ames, who is the editor of the Elkhorn paper, has done, 
and I think his idea has spread throughout the State. I know I have 
done my best to spread it around. It is to get very, very small com- 
panies in, companies small enough so that, if they failed, if they could 
not make a go of it, somebody else could come along with relatively 
small capital and move in. They have tried to get companies that 
would employ 50, 60, 70 people rather than 1 big industry. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 
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Senator Proxmire. This is sound for many, many reasons, and fits 
into a smalltown economy. It gives you diversification in your econ- 
omy. The capital involved is relatively little. 

These are proposals that can work beautifully in an area which 
is fairly near Chicago or the Milwaukee area. But when we get out 
in the northern part of the State, especially the northwestern part of 
the State, it seems to me that it might be much more difficult for these 
small development corporations to do the kind of job that is necessary 
to be done. It seems to me then you have to aa more on the sort 
of bill that Senator Douglas has proposed. 

What I am trying to say is that I think that these two things 
will work well together for Wisconsin—the development corporations 
performing extremely valuable and useful functions, but with a very, 
very great need for something of the kind that the Douglas bill 
provides. 

Mr. Parsons. Well, I, myself, see no conflict at all between what 
- being tried, what is being done there, and what is being proposed 

ere. 

Senator Proxmrre. I agree with that. They are supplementary. 

Mr. Parsons. They are supplementary. It is, of course, a tremen- 
dously difficult thing to choose an industry and get one established 
that would go. I would suppose that the Walls bill might be able 
to take maybe even a well-established small industry and help it grow, 
once it had its position established. As to the success of these in the 
northern part of the State, there are a few distinguished examples. 

Senator Proxmire. I know there are. 

‘ Mr. Parsons. Park Falls, Eagle River—where something has been 
one. 

Talking with my colleagues about the basis upon which this indus- 
trial development rested, I find that one of the requirements of the 
location is that it be an industry in which transportation charges are 
relatively light. For example, I believe there is a factory that makes 
some kind of gages up in the Flambeau area. They make a rather 
delicate gage of some kind in which transportation of 500 miles is 
not a major consequence in terms of cost per unit. An industry in 
which the transportation costs are relatively light can make its de- 
cision more on the basis of available labor supply and where people 
like to live, and soon. But you are working on rather small margins 
in choosing these industries. 

Senator Proxmire. I know it. 

Mr. Parsons. As I say, I, myself, see no conflict between the pro- 
visions of the Douglas bill and what is being done in the State. It 
does seem to me that this might be a way of putting risk capital into 
an area where the counterpart of which is not now available. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Parsons. 

The next witness is Mr. Walter J. Wills of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale. 

Mr. Wills, we are glad to have you with us today. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER J. WILLS, PROFESSOR, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, CARBONDALE, ILL. 


Mr. Witts. Senator Douglas, I have this statement that I would 
like to give you for the record. I have a few comments that I would 
like to make. 

Senator Dovucias. Suppose we say that your typewritten statement 
will be printed in the record at the conclusion of your remarks. Then 
you ha your own comments, which also will be printed. 

Mr. Wits. In this problem, we are concerned with the employment 
of resources. In these underdeveloped areas, the surplus resource is 
labor. We are either going to have to employ this labor on the farm 
or off the farm. So far as we are concerned with these bills here, it 
seems to me that we are primarily concerned with off-farm use of the 
resources. 

I thought that I would spend my time here talking about some of 
the experiences I have had in working with the people in southern Ih- 
nois, as well as with people in Washington State and the counties that 
are crosshatched on the map you have. 

(The map referred to will be found on p. 958.) 

Senator Dovetas. Would you speak up louder, please? 

Mr. Wits. Stevens and Pend Oreille Counties and the other coun- 
ties in Washington State where I have also worked and which have this 
same problem. One of our big problems is to get the confidence 
of the people. Not only to get the confidence of the people you are 
working with, but to build up the confidence of all the people so they 
will be willing to go ahead and try to do something. Many times this 
means that we have to change their attitudes. 

I have been working with the vegetable growers in the Compton 
area. When I first started working with them they said, “Well, it 
is a dying industry”—the usual type of thing that we get down there 
sometimes. After working with them for a couple of years, I found 
they were talking in terms of expanding and how they were going 
to grow. This is good when we start getting this change in attitude. 

In your map there is one thing. Pope and Hardin Counties. I 
am not sure whether they are included or not. So far as I am concerned 
they probably are in worse shape than Pulaski, Alexander, or a number 
of other counties. 

Those counties have a large number of farmers who are part time. 
They work in the fluorspar mines and at other times have work 

Senator Dovetas. I think all 5 of those counties are in the 300 
counties with the lowest income per capita in the country. 

Mr. Wits. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. And this includes Pope and Hardin which have 
fluorspar mining in their district. 

Mr. Wuus. That is right. In this area that is going out of the 
coal-mining business we have this transition. We have the transition 
to fluorspar mining. All those things present problems in working 
with the farmers. 
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We have, of course, a large number of part-time farmers. There are 
two reasons why they may be part time. One is that they may be 
interested primarily in economic security, a means of getting a liveli- 
hood. The other may be that they did need more income than their 
other job provides. 

From the standpoint of agriculture this presents a problem because 
these people are hard to reach. They are not using the best techniques. 
They have limited capital. They are very difficult to reach through 
our normal teaching methods. The extension people have difficulty 
in reaching them. 

I might mention that in my work in extension this is considered to 
be one of our major problems. 

The vocational aid teachers have trouble in reaching them. 

This means that their state of knowledge about the new technology 
is quite limited. 

When we start thinking of industry, there, of course, I have a bias 
since I do work in agriculture. I am basically concerned with two 
types of industry that are more or less related to agriculture. We 
had a food-processing plant that wanted to come in to southern Illi- 
nois last year, and I worked with them for about 2 or 3 months try- 
ing to take care of some of the problems. 

We had the supply of goods, we had the technical know-how, but 
we did not have the money to bring the plant. Wehadthe water. We 
had the sewerage system. We had everything except the capital. 
And because of that, of course, the plant did not come in. 

Senator Dovetas. Of course, it is the purpose of this bill to help 
provide a part of the capital to such industries as that. 

Mr. Wits. That is right. We had two or three hundred thousand 
dollars that we could get hold of, plus what the man had, but he still 
needed a couple hundred thousand dollars more money. Maybe if 
we could have found another hundred thousand dollars some place 
we could have rounded up the rest. But we could not go ahead until 
we had more capital. And this hurt, because it was a plant that was 
to have processed peaches, apples, and then, of course, we had visions 
that eventually it would get into vegetable crops. 

The other thing that I think that a bill like this could do would 
be that it could help channel our agricultural production. If we had, 
say, an egg-grading station, then this would give us an incentive to 
go out with a program to produce quality eggs. If we did that, it 
would help our agricultural situation. It would provide employ- 
ment for some people in town or some of our farmers, and it would 
also provide employment in the feed industry or other industries 
supporting poultry. 

These are the finds of industries which it seems to me there is 
excellent opportunity to help develop, which will also help develop 
agriculture in the area. And this is, I think, quite possible and 
probable with the bills that are under consideration. 

When it comes to industry, I have forgotten who made this point, 
which 1 of the 2 men before me, but many times we have thought 
of industries that require very little skill and that usually have rela- 
tively low pay scales. I would hope that if we do have something 
like this we would be able to raise the sights of our local communities 
to the place where they would start thinking in terms of industries 
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that require more skills and have higher pay scales, because in the 
long run I think this is what we are going to have to have. 

Senator Dovenas. In your statement you mention the fact that the 
first industries usually considered tend to be for the manufacture of 
shoes, dresses, gloves, and so forth; that this helps, but it requires 
relatively unskilled and low-wage labor. You want a higher type? 

Mr. Wits. Ihave nothing against these industries. 

Senator Doveras. I understand. 

Mr. Wits. But I think we ought also to think in terms of better 

Senator Doveias. Have you some industries that you could suggest ? 

Mr. Wits. One of the booming industries now is electronics, 
which certainly requires a great deal of skill. 

Senator Doveras. I noticed in your paper that in general you favor 
the idea of bringing industries in to low-income farm areas so that the 
new industries could employ members of the farm families and also 
enable some of the low-income families to leave the farm and yet stay 
in the community and also hold the young people. 

Mr. Wits. That is right. The most. important of those I think is 
holding the young people i in these communities. 

Senator Doveras. Do you think that local banks and insurance 
companies can be depended upon to provide adequate capital for 
these low-income farm communities ? 

Mr. Wits. For the types such as the Pope-Hardin and Pulaski- 
Alexander areas I think we have to have outside capital. 

Senator Dovcias. What about the insurance companies providing 
outside capital? It is sometimes said that they can do it. 

Mr. Wits. We come to a question of semantics here—between 
whether they “could” or whether they “would.” 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Mr. Wiis. We might just as well be realistic about this. re 
are many good reasons s why they may not want to come into such area 

Senator Dovenas. They almost never make loans to aid in the Ste 
trial development of those regions? Is that not true? 

Mr. Mitts. This is true. In those low-income areas they are reluc- 
tant to loan money. And they have reason to be reluctant. Their 
past experience has indicated that they could loan money better some 
place else. 

Senator Doveias. When the community starts to slip, then outside 
capital does not want to come in to help rejuvenate it. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. Wits. That is right. 

For a number of years I was a credit examiner, and I know pretty 
well why they do not like to go in and do it. Still, there is a possibil- 
ity and a very strong probability that those kinds of areas can be put 
on their feet. 

Senator Doveras. You have been speaking primarily of the five 
Illinois counties, the southernmost counties, along the Ohio River— 
Pulaski, Massac, Johnson, Hardin, and Pope? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes. The same thing is also true when we get up 
farther north; even into Jackson County, where we get aw ay from 
the employment created by the university, Franklin and W illiamson, 
all those counties, have essentially the same type of problem. Some 
of them may not be in quite the economic position or economically 
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may be in a little better position than others. But in every commu- 
nity we havea problem. 

You are acquainted with our community development work where 
we do try to work with these communities. 

Senator Doveias. How long have you been in southern Illinois, 
Mr. Wills? 

Mr. Wits. I have been at the university 2 years the Ist of March. 

Senator Doveras. And you have been asdenh through this area 
quite thoroughly ¢ 

Mr. Wits. We will put it like this: My home is near Effingham, 
which I say puts me in southern Illinois because I am south of Shelby- 
ville. 

For 10 years, between 1937 and 1947, I was a credit examiner with 
the Production Credit Corporation, and I worked in southern Ilinois. 

When I was at the University of Illinois I did a lot of work in 
southern Illinois. 1 wrote my dissertation on the south 16 counties. 

So that I have lived with and worked with the people in that area 
since 1937. 

Senator Dovcias. There are some in southern Illinois who say that 
nothing additional is needed. ‘There is an editor of a newspaper down 
there who keeps writing articles saying that southern Illinois is 
prosperous and all the F ‘ederal Government should do is keep out. 

Mr. Witts. As a chamber of commerce booster 1 would say southern 
Illinois is a wonderful place. It is a very delightful place. But as 
an economist I would say that there are many things that are needed. 
We are doing many things ourselves, but we cannot do it all by our- 
selves. 

Senator Dovaias. Do you favor S. 964% 

Mr. Wuts. Basically I favor the provisions that you have in S. 
964. I do not have any major objections to them except that some of 
the things that are mentioned in there could probaly be changed. I 
hope that we do not set up more governmental institutions to “arry 
on programs. I would hope that insofar as possible we could set the 
provisions of this bill up so as to use existing governmental institutions 
as much as possible. 

Senator DovGgias. You have said that you were a credit examiner 
and you knew from your experience as a credit examiner why out- 
side capital was reluctant to come into a depressed area. Would you 
be willing to explain this further and tell just what this experience 
was and what were the restraining factors ? 

Mr. Wits. In the first place, we have many nationalities and we 
have many very tight communities, and outside capital wants to put 
on certain restraints or certain directions on the activity. Many times 
we have to work with those people on a very personal basis to get them 
to accept the idea—not that the book says it has to be done this way. 

Generally, outside capital has tended to want to stay in areas that 
were a little more productive. They would sooner stay in an area where 
they can be sure their money is safe than to come down there and 
take a chance. 

I may think that their money is safe, but they think that is is safer 
some place else. 

Senator Dougias. Thank you very much, Mr. Wills. 
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(Mr. Wills’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. WILLS, PROFESSOR, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 


LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Essentially there are two distinct groups of low-income farmers. Every year 
some farmers suffer low incomes caused by drought, flood, hail, an early freeze, 
a late freeze, or other adverse weather conditions. Weather is a business hazard 
every farm must face. Some areas and some types of farming are more subject 
to such risks than are other areas. The problems of this group which in any 
given year may have a low income is not within the scope of S. 964. The second 
category of low-income farmers is distinguished by the recurrence of insufficient 
income when growing conditions are generally favorable to farm enterprises. 
The problems of this group are the result of using inadequate resources or pro- 
ducing the wrong kinds of products in an attempt to obtain a reasonable level of 
living. The nature of this problem can be illustrated by the following 1954 
census data for our selected Illinois counties : 





Pope | 3 Johnson | Pulaski cs fom shampaign 
| 
eer RINE er aL. i Seen be chan’ 757 1, 086 | 794 | 2, 847 
Se Cte (ON tn eunsbdboes ‘ise Minikani 156. 8 156. 8 | 124. 4 208. 4 
Value of land and buildings per rere. __..-..-.--.-.---. $57. 31 $57. 31 | $86, 86 $437. 4 
Percent of farms selling products value d at over $2,500... 15 16 | 31 | 89 


Pope, Johnson, and Pulaski Counties are in southern Illinois, an area charac- 
terized by many low-income farmers. Champaign County is located in the heart 
of the Corn Belt, one of the most productive areas of the country. Differences 
in the amount and quality of land and capital employed per farm and hence per 
farm operator largely account for the variation in income observed. 


REASONS FOR LOW-INCOME FARMS 


These data indicate that the overall problem of low-income areas is the under- 
employment of resources—land, labor, capital, or management. Some areas have 
a higher proportion of misallocated resources in agriculture than are prevalent 
in other areas. But in all areas there are some low-income farmers; and even in 
predominantly low-income areas there are a number of farmers with satisfactory 
incomes. 

Experience in working with farm people in the States of Illinois and Wash- 
ington indicates a strong relationship between their problem and the allocation 
and use of their resources. I have observed that this misallocation of resources 
arises from the following specific causes : 

First is a weakness in the channels of communication. This weakness may 
be in both directions. That is, many low-income farmers today are not aware 
of the facilities available for strengthening their operation and inadequate ma- 
chinery is available for carrying the results of research to the group. For 
example, in the summer of 1957, a farmer in a low-income area was enthusiastic 
about the local extension service assistance in recommending fertilizer practices 
and insect and disease spray for his snap beans. Many of us have a tendency to 
assume these practices are common knowledge. The Extension Service has 
been in this business of providing technical assistance for many years. A series 
of marketing meetings in one of these areas revealed that many farmers had 
only a limited concept of credit sources and terms of credit available to them. 
One of the major weaknesses of many low-income farmers is that they are 
unaware of available means which would increase the command over resources. 

On the other side of the picture, the fact remains that an effective program 
of action to reach low-income farm groups has not been devised. Rural devel- 
opment program of the USDA is one method; but multiple, varied approaches 
are necessary to effectively arouse this group. Apparently, the appeals that 
cause the higher income farm group to act—whether to attend a meeting or 
change a farming practice—do not work with these low-income farmers. While 
many excellent studies have been made on the subject of how farmers accept 
new ideas, a continuing study of methods of establishing better communication 
with this group is strongly needed. 
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Second, many farmers in this group do not know how to use their resources to 
best advantage. For example, in a dairy herd an average of 10,000 pounds of 
milk per cow can be produced with little more additional labor, feed, and facili- 
ties than are required to produce 5,000 pounds. Still, many of the low-producing 
herds are on low-income farms. As a credit examiner, I observed that many 
low-income farmers, with only a $500 repayment capacity, would apply for a loan 
of that amount to purchase a car or household furniture. Both of these capital 
items are desirable and I would be the last to say a farmer should not borrow 
to have them. But often a $500 loan for fertilizer would have increased earning 
‘apacity enough to have made purchases of these and other items possible with- 
vut borrowing. A longtime intensive educational program under strong, quali- 
fied, aggressive leadership is essential to correct the neglect and misuse of 
available resources. 

Similarly, an imbalance of resources often is a limiting factor for this low- 
income group. In most cases that resource that is most limited also limits the 
extent and use of all other resources, hence, restricts income opportunity. 
Whether a resource is unavailable, or if available, not used, the effect is a 
reduction of income potential. On most low-income farms there is an under- 
employment of labor resources. One or more of the other resources, capital, 
land, or management, may be the limiting factor. Management is used here to 
include not only the managerial function, but also the extent to which the in- 
dividual desires to change the existing situation. Often the development of 
balance and a more nearly comprehensive use of resources involves certain costs 
in leisure time, added responsibility, changes in types of enterprises, and other 
items of this nature. These costs may be such as to detract from the individual’s 
desire to change his position. An educational program to develop the needed 
incentive may be a necessary adjunct to other stimulants for improving the 
financial position of these low-income farmers. 

Third, with changing technology, farming methods must change. If methods 
do not change to keep up with the times, effects of competition on prices is such 
that with inadequate volume a farm falls into the low-income category. This 
lack of change in technology is reflected in lower output per man-hour, per 
animal unit, and per crop acre on the low-income farms. In the past quarter 
of a century, the cost of obsolesence in agriculture has been tremendous. Con- 
sider only two examples—the replacement of the horse with tractors and re- 
placement of milk cans with bulk tanks. There was rapid depreciation in value 
of workhorses, harness, and horse-drawn machinery. In addition, many of the 
specialized horse barns were not easily adapted for efficient handling of other 
species of livestock. When bulk tanks replaced the milk can, the old cans, can 
‘acks, and can coolers became almost worthless. In addition, in many cases 
extensive remodeling of the milking parlors was necessary. If these low-income 
farmers are to be assisted, their technology must be brought up to date. This 
will require not only an educational effort as described, but an injection of new 
capital into the farm business. Then they must recognize and accept the fluid, 
dynamic nature of our age and economy. 

This changing technology has necessitated a new look at the “family farms.” 
If the “family farm” is defined as a unit that utilizes the family labor resources, 
at or near capacity, with modern mechanization and production methods, today’s 
family farm is a different operation than its predecessor. For example, in the 
Midwest to justify a tractor that costs approximately $3,000, a farm must have 
more than 60 or 70 acres of crops. Farming has become a highly technical 
business. It requires skilled management decisions that are the result of careful 
analysis of considerable scientific information. This reflects the need for 
specialized farming operations. To adjust to these changes the low-income 
farmer must be made into a specialist producing a few commodities. A man 
and his team, a couple of cows, a few hogs, some chickens, and 40 acres of feed 
crops are no longer sufficient even for subsistence. Farming is big business today 
and must be recognized in that light. Farmers in the low-income group must 
be retrained along these lines if they are to compete in the agricultural economy. 

Some types of farm enterprises use more labor per unit of output than do 
other types. For example, a 20-cow dairy herd uses relatively more labor than 
does a 20-cow beef herd. A flock of laying hens uses more labor than a flock of 
sheep. Most of the low-income farms have a relative surplus of labor. There- 
fore, further effort should be made, if land is a limiting factor and management 
is available, to adjust production to these enterprises that will utilize labor more 
fully. 
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A farm with a relative labor surplus, near a market, may have a labor-ex- 
tensive enterprise such as a beef cow herd. Under these conditions, a labor 
intensive enterprise such as a dairy herd would provide better utilization of 
resources and a higher income. 

Fourth, some types of farm enterprises such as cotton, wheat, and other cash 
grain crops are seasonal in nature. Many livestock enterprises can be adapted 
to supplement labor requirements of the cash grains or other cash crops. Gen- 
erally, prices of livestock and livestock products have been less unfavorable in 
recent years than have been prices of many of the cash crops. More intensive 
livestock programs also provide a means, in the hands of efficient management, 
of increasing the volume of business without requiring expansion in acreage 
operated. 

However, for a variety of reasons, many low-income farmers are not in a posi- 
tion to expand livestock production. For those farmers, supplemental off-farm 
employment during the seasonal lull would be most advantageous. A develop- 
ment of industries in rural underemployment areas that operated on a seasonal 
basis to complement the existing agricultural employment pattern would permit 
more efficient use of available labor resources, provide a higher level of income, 
and improve the general living standard. Such an industrial development to 
use seasonally unemployed labor frequently is not practical. 


SUGGESTED APPROACHES TO CORRECT SITUATION 


As indicated above, many factors contribute to low-income farms. Similarly, 
a number of different combinations of approaches are necessary to correct the 
situation. 

First, many of these farm businesses are too small to permit efficient pur- 
chasing or marketing as individual units. More formalized joint effort is 
needed to minimize these disadvantages. In southern Illinois within the past 
5 years 3 small marketing cooperatives have been organized and the 2 that are 
in operation have been most successful in helping small farmers increase their 
incomes. 

Many small farmers in an informal way can greatly reduce per unit costs 
and capital requirements by jointly owning certain relative expensive pieces of 
equipment. On the SIU test farms three farms jointly use a haybaler and side- 
delivery rake. In the present highly industrialized agricultural economy, small 
farmers with low incomes must work together if they hope to survive and improve 
their incomes. 

Second, more information is needed to demonstrate ways of intensifying farm- 
ing operations on these low-income farms. It is quite easy for a college pro- 
fessor to sit at his desk and work out on paper an assumed program for intensi- 
fying a farm operation and arrive at a budgeted result from such changes. But 
theory must prove itself in practice. There are problems of acquiring adequate 
capital. There are many vagaries of nature that can wreck a good plan. To 
supplement our technical information, at the School of Agriculture at Southern 
Illinois University we have a program of test farms that provides many different 
types of answers. This program keeps our staff from becoming too theoretical 
because the results are under constant test and scrutiny. 

A brief review of the situation in southern Illinois, as revealed by the 1954 
census, places the problem in perspective. Approximately 26 percent of all farms 
were under 50 acres, 31 percent were 50 to 140 acres, 28 percent were from 140 
to 260 acres, and 15 percent were over 260 acres in size, 

Not only are farms small in terms of acreage, and thus employment opportuni- 
ties are restricted, but the type of agriculture has been shifting toward less labor 
intensive using enterprises. For example, in the 31 southern Illinois counties 
in 1930 corn and soybeans used 38 percent of the crop acreage; in 1954, 64 percent. 
Labor intensive crop acres decreased over 75 percent during the same time. As 
a result, underemployment of the farm-labor resource on farms has increased. 
Thirty-two percent of all farm operators worked part time off their farms, and 
13.5 percent of these farmers worked more than 150 days off their farms. Obvi- 
ously, if work on resource allocation and expanding size of business is to be 
applicable to the area situation, farms of under 140 acres need study. 

Southern Illinois University has three farms in operation to demonstrate to 
farmers, through research, methods of expanding operations, even on limited 
acreage. On one of these farms, an 89.5-acre unit, one man has a dairy-broiler 
unit. In 1957, sales from this farm included 29,123 broiler chickens, and 284,485 
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pounds of milk. This unit demonstrates to farmers the possibilities of expanding 
production and income through sound management practices. Cash sales in 
1957 were $29,732 or $332 per acre. 

On a second unit, 151.5 acres, one man operates a beef cattle-hog operation. 
In 1957, sales from the farm included 50 steers and 549 hogs. Income for opera- 
tor’s labor and management was $8,252. Cash sales on this farm in 1957 were 
$34,657, or $229 per acre. 

A third farm of 50 acres was recently activated. This is a part-time unit; the 
operator has a 40-hour-per-week job off the farm. On this farm the enterprises 
are a 75-ewe flock and a laying flock of about 1,000 hens. 

It is hoped that these farms (two others are in the planning stage) will provide 
additional information on income possibilities, capital requirements, size of enter- 
prises, and combination of enterprises, operating and management problems 
that face the small-farm operator who wishes to expand his farming operation. 
Activation of these two farms is being delayed because of limited capital. 
Through farm tours, work with the Extension Service, and adult education activi- 
ties with the vocational agriculture teachers, other groups are being reached. 
Additional techniques are needed to reach still more people in the area. A 
surprising number of individual farmers stop by to see a particular aspect of the 
various operations. A sound program in which farmers have confidence under 
the direction of qualified people who are friendly, cooperative, and sympathetic to 
the other man’s problems are all necessary ingredients to insure that these test 
farms will be developing solutions. 

Third, many of the low-income farmers need additional technical assistance. 
Two types of programs are now available to help accomplish this—the farm-and- 
home-development program and the rural-development program. It is suggested 
that a pilot program in 4 or 5 areas be tried where the rural development approach 
be reinforced with further personnel to determine the effectiveness of technical 
agricultural assistance to the saturation point. One aspect of this study 
would be an exhaustive study of techniques in reaching this greup of people. 
Another aspect would be that of having qualified personnel to work with pros- 
pective industry groups. 

Many low-income farmers have a limited amount of capital and a very limited 
basis for additional credit through existing nongovernmental credit sources. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration has done an excellent job with the limited funds 
available. They not only provide credit, but through supervision, this organiza- 
tion provides supplemental management or technical assistance. It is suggested 
that this bill provide for an additional appropriation for the Farmers’ Home 
Administration to be earmarked for certain low-income test counties to determine 
if such a concentrated program may alleviate the situation. 

In this connection, social-welfare goals should be differentiated from agricul- 
tural goals. If the goal is to improve agricultural techniques and productivity 
to attain a better income which in turn reflects in better social welfare, the ap- 
proach may be different than if the goal is better social welfare without consider- 
ing the means. In some areas, it would be necessary for the Farmers’ Home 
Administration to reevaluate their program within the agreed concept of the 
eventual goals. Possibly the nature of the county advisory committees would need 
to be expanded to better accomplish the desired purposes. 

In many of these areas, industrial development could improve the situation 
threefold: (a) Some of the low-income farmers would leave the farm and be- 
come full-time industrial workers; others would continue to operate their farm 
but would work part time off the farm; (6) other members of the family would 
be able to find off-farm employment, thus bolstering the family income: (c) 
young farm people would benefit from such economic opportunities. 

In many cases, additional vocational training is needed if farmers are to 
compete effectively for nonfarm jobs. Often they need assistance not only to 
pay for their education, but also to support their families during this interval. 

The first industries considered for a rural area frequently are those with 
relatively low wages that require only limited skill such as in the manufacture 
of shoes, dresses, gloves, etc. This may improve a bad situation temporarily. 
Should the community not be encouraged to set its sights higher and thus strive 
for an industry that requires a higher degree of skill, that pays higher wages, 
and that is less closely tied to a high level of economic activity? 

In any event, provision for technical training, such as provided by Southern 
Illinois Vocational Technical Institute, is necessary if low-income farmers are 
to move into industrial positions. A technical training program, such as this 
institute offers, provides an economic freedom and a choice of vocation. Skilled 
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labor can advantageously reverse the “return to the farm when all else fails’ 
philosophy. 

Sixth, the types of industries attracted to the area should be analyzed from 
many different standpoints. Frequently, primary consideration is given to 
manufacturing processes that are vulnerable to decreased economic activity. 
In many underdeveloped rural areas, agricultural processing plants may have 
the highest beneficial net effect upon the area economy. This is true because of 
the secondary and even tertiary effects of the program. For example, assume 
that an egg-grading station were established, and there was a ready market out- 
let for the eggs. Not only would this provide employment for some 50 people, 
but if egg production were made an attractive enterprise, there also could be 
need for an expanded feed industry. A sound, judicious analysis of the total 
difficulties and potentials of a low-income farm area probably would activate the 
development of local agricultural processes that would promote better use of 
available resources and, at the same time, develop those industries needed to 
strengthen the local economy. 

If an agricultural processing industry approach is to be used, several factors 
need careful consideration. (1) The agricultural producers in the area (both 
present and potential) should be involved in the early planning of the activity. 
They should not be ignored until the plan is completed and presented for their 
approval. (2) In most cases every community cannot have its own agriculture- 
related industry. A given plant, because of volume requirements, water, sewage 
disposal, transportation, etc., must serve several communities. In many under- 
developed rural areas, community jealously and local pride makes joint effort 
difficult. Real progress cannot be attained until this attitude is replaced by the 
more realistic viewpoint which encompasses the surrounding area as well as 
the local community. (3) Outside capital should be used to supplement, not 
replace, local capital. If a community is unwilling to risk its own capital then 
outside capital could logically question the feasibility of the venture. (4) Fre- 
quently in these areas considerable preliminary work is needed to heighten self- 
confidence in capital that is foreign to the area. Historically, such areas have 
been subjected to the promotion schemes of transient operators who took what 
they could from the community and left. (5) Many local institutions in such 
areas often need a major overhauling to make them acceptable to a growing com- 
munity in a dynamic, vibrant economy. A general community analysis should 
review the railroads, power companies, local merchants, and local banks; the 
adequacy of roads, housing, schools, and churches; community attitude toward 
change, new developments, tolerance must be so directed as to encourage 
growth. 

Such an agricultural related industrial development will often take the form 
ofa multicounty or regional business venture. Frequently it will need to be 
located in some county other than the county designated as a low-income farm 
county. But the effects could be felt in the county under consideration. For 
example, assume an egg-grading station was established in an area. A study at 
Southern Illinois University’ indicated a minimum volume of approximately 
800 cases per week would be needed for efficient Operation. Such a plant would 
employ at least 10 people. At least 40 farms with 2,000 hens would be engaged 
in egg production. This number of chickens would need 3,500 tons of feed per 
year. An investment of $35,000 to $50,000 would provide employment of at least 
10 people in the marketing operation, expand income and employment oppor- 
tunities on 40 farms, and at least 1 or 2 people to supply feed. 

In conclusion, a program to assist low-income farmers should— 

1. Encourage these farmers to work together toward solutions to their 
problems. 

2. Provide more technical assistance based on data and experience applic- 
able to their specific situations, 

3. Intensify the use of existing agencies and sustain their efforts by a pro- 
gram which would develop the receptivity of the low-income farm groups. 

4. Expand the amount of available credit that can be used wisely and 
repaid. 

5. Assist in the development of industry in the area. Such industry should 
require skilled labor, hence, the need for a vocational training program. 

5. Study the advisability of establishing agriculture-related industries to 
further strengthen the agriculture of the area. 


tvon Tungeln, George, et al., An Egg-Marketing Exchange in Southern Illinois, p. 24. 
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Senator Dovenas. The fourth witness is Prof. Vernon Ruttan of 
Purdue University. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON RUTTAN, PROFESSOR, PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Mr. Rurran. I might say this isa pleasure. I came to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1948 and just missed being able to take one of your 
courses I was expecting to take. 

My statement is divided into two parts: First some general com- 
ments and then some comments specifically on the bills. 

sefore starting, I might indicate some of the limitations with which 
I come to this discussion, in that my professional work has dealt 
mainly with the impact of urban industrial development on agricul- 
tural income and employment rather than with the purely industrial- 
ization aspects, although I did work in the industrial economics 
branch of TVA for 3 years. 

Senator Dovuc tas. You have the characteristic intellectual honesty 
of graduates of my university to state your disqualifications and not 
try to overstate your qualifications. 

Mr. Rurran. Thank vou. 

Also in preparing this I have consulted with my colleagues at Pur- 
due, Professors Bottum, Kohlmeyer, and Me Dermott. 

With respect to the general comments, I think, first of all, it is cleat 
that local urban indus trial development is an essential ingredient 
in the solution of agriculture’s low income and underemploymen: 
problems. The evidence is quite clear that the level of agricultural 
income is closely related to the extent of local urban industrial de- 
velopment. This is particularly clear in the Southeast and other 
areas designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as generalized 
problem areas. 

Senator Dovcias. When you say “urban development,” that could 
be small-town development, of course, too ? 

Mr. Rurran. That is right. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the positive impact of urban indus- 
trial development is exerted directly through increased employment 
of farm workers and only to a minor extent through the increased 
demand for farm products. 

The reason for this favorable effect of urban industrial develop- 
ment on agriculture is not difficult to identify. In much of the area 
characterized by substantial agricultural underemployment, typical 
replacement ratios for rural farm males in the 20- to 64- age group is 
running slightly above 200 during the present decade. In other 
words, in most areas characterized by agricultural unde ‘remployment 
young men are still entering the labor “force at a rate that is more 
than double the number of farmworkers that would be required to 
replace existing farm operators and hired farmworkers as they retire. 

Thus, over half of the young men from such areas must find off- 
farm employment simply to maintain the number of farm operators 
at existing levels. 

In addition, further declines in farm employment are required in 
all of the underemployment areas if farm income is to be brought into 
line with farm incomes generally. 
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In areas such as the northeast and the north central regions, where 
farm employment runs in the neighborhood of 5 to 15 percent of total 
employment, the transfer of the required number of farm youth and 
farm workers into the local nonfarm labor force is relatively easy, 
even in the absence of spectacular rates of growth of nonfarm em- 
ployment. 

In the areas characterized by substantial underemployment, where 
farm employment runs in the neighborhood of 40 to 60 percent of total 
employment, exceptionally ra vid rates of growth in nonfarm employ- 
ment are required to permit the absorption of the surplus farm Sat 
force locally. 

In the absence of an adequate rate of growth in local nonfarm em- 
ployment, long-distance migration presents the only solution to the 
underemploy ment problem in agriculture, and long-distance migra- 
tion left to itself has rarely been sufficient to reduce the surplus labor 
force sufficiently to bring about a substantial reduction of earning 
differentials between the labor surplus and deficit areas. 

The expansion of local industrial employment is necessary if incomes 
of farm and nonfarmworkers in such areas are to be brought into line 
with incomes of comparable workers in other parts of the economy. 

The second question to which I would like to address myself is the 
extent to which decentr alization of industry to areas identified in S. 
964 and S. 1433 as industrial redevelopment areas is not occurring in 
the natural process of economic growth. The answer to this question 
is that it is not. 

On the one hand, there is little doubt that the long-term trend 
toward location of a larger share of the Nation’s industrial employ- 
ment in the less industrialized regions is continuing. The share of the 
Nation’s total industrial employment located in the New England, 
middle Atlantic, and east north central regions has declined. The 
other regions have increased their share of manufacturing employ- 
ment with the most dramatic increases occ urring in the Pacifie and 
west south central regions. 

It is clear, however, that the dispersion of industrial employment to 
the less industrialized regions that has occurred in recent years has not 
been accompanied by any y substantial i increase in the proportion of total 
manufacturing employment located in the smaller cities, towns, and 
rural areas of the less industrialized regions. 

For the United States as a whole, the percentage of manufacturing 
employment located outside of the standard metropolitan areas was 
almost exactly the same in 1954 as in 1947, 

There are some important differences between regions. Tt 1s in- 
teresting to note that a substantial share of the Nation’s smalltown or 
rural industrial employment is already located in the Southeast. 
With only 14 percent of the Nation’s total manufacturing employ- 
ment, the Southeast accounts for one-third of all manufacturing 
employment in the Nation that is located outside of the standard 
metropolitan areas. 

The importance of smalltown and rural industrial employment in 
the Southeast can be traced in large measure to the importance of 
lumber and textiles in the region’s economy. 

With a major proportion “of the Nation’s total employment in these 
industries already located within the Southeast, it seems reasonable 
to anticipate that future industrial expansion in the Southeast will 
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tend to bring the industrial location pattern of the region more nearly 
in line with the national pattern. 

In the Southeast, the Nation’s major center of agricultural under- 
employment, there is a strong basis for expecting ‘industrial growth 
in the future will be able to depend to a much smaller extent than 
it has in the past on the srowth of the types of firms that have tra- 
ditionally located in the smaller towns and the rural areas of the 
region. Future growth will have to depend on the region’s ability 
to attract new types of industry into the area. 

The final general question to which I wish to address myself con- 
cerns the type of area best suited to development or redevelopment 
activities. 

Location theory provides some important Insights into this ques- 
tion. Location theorists tend to classify factors atfecting location 
into three general categories. 

Ky inst, the ‘re are the cost factors, including raw material, labor, site, 
and transportation. 

Second, the market or demand factors, including the extent, struc- 
ture, and location of the market. 

Third, personal factors—mainly environmental preferences of ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

in the past, a good deal more attention has been devoted to the 
cost factors of location than to the market or the personal factors. 
More recent inquiries into the spatial aspects of economic activity, 
especially under conditions of imperfect competition, have tended to 
emphasize the importance of the latter two factors. 

The declining relative importance of raw-material costs in manu- 
facturing; the scale economies, particularly the external scale econ- 
omies, resulting from concentration of industrial activities in urban 
centers; the growing recognition of the market as a locational factor, 
plus the preferences of managerial personnel for cultural and civie 
amenities, all seem to favor continued expansion of industrial activity 
in urban centers of at least standard metropolitan area in size or in 
their nearby industrial satellites. 

We have already seen that industrial growth by itself has not, dur- 
ing the postwar period, progressed rapidly in the direction of de- 
centralization. The implication seems clear that there are only a 
limited number of small cities and towns which possess location char- 
acteristics sufficiently attractive, as they presently stand, to serve as 
as basis for substantial long-term urban industrial development. 

I would suggest, therefore, that industrial development and rede- 
velopment programs which focus their efforts on the potential urban 
industrial centers will be more successful than programs centered on 
areas which are selected by other criteria, say, purely on the basis of 
the current level of income or the magnitude of unemployment or 
underemployment. 

[ would also suggest that rural areas or small towns located in the 
same general regions as the potential centers of urban industrial de- 
velopment have more to gain from a successful development effort 
concentrated on the potential development centers than on unsuccess- 
ful, or even partially successful, efforts concentrated in areas of only 
ininor potential development. 

I might point out that in Indiana we have attempted to follow the 
suggestions of the above analysis with respect to our contribution to 
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the Federal-State rural development program. As you know, most 
of southern Indiana possesses the characteristics which would result 
in its classification as either an industrial redevelopment area or a rural 
development area. Southern Indiana qualifies as a rural redevelop- 
ment area under the Secretary of Agriculture’s criteria for rural 
underemployment. 

Senator Doveras. There are some counties in southern Indiana 
which have substantial need of redevelopment. _ South central—— 

Mr. Rurran. South central and southeast, I believe. 

Senator Doveias. And southeast. 

Mr. Rurran. Yes. That is right. 

This area is quite similar to much of southern Illinois, southern 
Ohio, and much of the area of the Southeast. 

During the initial months of the rural development program, con- 
siderable discussion was centered around the question of what county 
should receive first emphasis in the program. Substantial pressure 
was exerted to choose a county primarily on the basis of underemploy- 
ment criteria. A decision was finally made, however, that any agri- 
cultural development program which depended for its success on 
substantial local industrial development would have a poor chance 
of success in this county. 

Asa result, Perry County, a county located on the Ohio River, with 
some industrial employment already and with active and aggressive 
community leadership, was chosen as the initial or pilot county in 
our program. 

Senator Doveras. What is the leading town or city in that county ¢ 

Mr. Rurran. Tell City and Cannelton are two towns located close 
together. This seems to be the major center of any industrial activity 
between the Evansville and Louisville areas on the Indiana side of 
the river, and it draws employment from several counties in southern 
Indiana. Our analysis indicated that Perry County has more poten- 
lial for urban industrial growth than other counties in the same gen- 
eral area, and that unemployed industrial workers and underemploy ed 
farmworkers in surrounding counties would have more to gain by a 
successful development effort centered in the Tell City-Cannelton area 
of Perry County than from unsuccessful, or even partially successful, 
developments in their own county. 

During the time our development activities have been centered on 
Perry County substantial employment increases have occurred—not 
through our efforts but through efforts of the local development com- 
mittee. We expect that in the near future an effective area develop- 
ment committee based on a wider geographical area will emerge and 
that the aggressive leadership of the P erry County group will play 
an important role in the success of this broader area committee, which 
will include the areas that we originally considered as pilot counties. 

I would now like to make seven comments with respect to the specific 
bills. 

First, with respect to definition of areas: I would like to strongly 
urge the inclusion of rural redevlopment areas defined on the basis 
of underemployment criteria within the framework of the act. The 
problems of such areas are, in many respects, more difficult than many 
of the areas which would be included when the criteria are stated in 
terms of unemployment alone. 
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Since the underemployment criteria are somewhat less precise than 
the unemployment criteria in 5. 969, I would like to suggest that the 
criteria employed by the Secretary of Agriculture in House Docu- 
ment 149 be employed. I think that was put out as House Document 
149, 84th Congress, Ist session. 

In line with my previous general comments with respect to the pos- 
sibilities of local industrial development in small towns and rural 
areas, I would like to urge that a precondition to loans in rural de- 
velopment areas be the establishment of a local or regional develop- 
ment committee representing an area which ine ludes at least one 
urban center with substantial growth potential. Areas which are ex- 
clusively rural or which include only very small towns should be 
eligible for loans only when joined with other areas, including at least 
one major urban center, into an area development organization. I 
think this is primarily important in providing the leadership that is 
often lacking in the very small communities. 

Second, loans for public facilities: The emphasis on financing of 
public facilities required for industrial development in these two bills 
is well placed. Our work in Indiana has indicated that the lack of 
public facilities is often a crucial factor in industrial location. 

I would like, however, to question the desirability of outright 
grants for public facilities. While it seems desirable to include loans 
for public facilities in those cases where loans from other sources are 
not readily available, direct grants for public facilities could lead to 
less than maximum productivi ity from use of the allocated funds. 

I would argue that the willingness of local authorities to undertake 
the required development of public facilities without the aid of direct 
grants should represent at least one criterion of positive local interest 
in the program. 

Third, with respect to vocational training: I would like to commend 
the emphasis on vocational training and retraining in the several bills. 
It is our experience that lack of a reserve of skilled workers has at 
times been a cdlec ne factor in failure of plants to locate in specific 
southern Indiana area 

Lack of training ed limits the mobility of workers from areas 
which have no industrial potential. 

There is, however, considerable disagreement as to exactly what 
type of training is required. There is a considerable body of opinion 
which discounts strongly the value of purely vocational training. We 
have been told by many plant managers that a high level of general 
education is more important than specific vocational skills. And it is, 
of course, in these areas that the level of general education is somewhat 
lower than Indiana as a whole. 

Senator Doveias. You see, our difficulty there is the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no control over general education, but it might have some 
ability to assist supplementary vocational education. 

Mr. Rurran. Yes. Well, I have one comment with respect to the 
vocational program. 

It seems to me that regardless of the type of training, the question 
also arises as to where the t ‘aining should take place. I would like to 
propose that retraining payments to individuals not be subject to the 
individual’s continued residence in the redevelopment area. It might 
be desirable to establish special criteria for chronically depressed areas 
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based on long-run underemployment and unemployment criteria. For 
those areas which have demonstrated long-run inability to maintain 
sufficient employment, provisions should be made to permit migrants 
from the area to receive training at the location to which they migrate 
as an encouragement to both experienced workers and young men and 
women just entering the labor force to leave chronically depressed 
areas. 

It seems to me that there is one problem connected with the retrain 
ing in the absence of specific job needs I personally would not like to 
be part of a reserve labor pool. I think that once there is a definite 
need in an area for training that this can make a real contribution. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, vocational training should come 
after the new opportunities for employment are created 4 

Mr. Rurran. Yes. If, for example, you could indicate to a firm 
that if they located in a redevelopment area that the Douglas bill 
provides funds to train workers, or an that fund might be made 
available for training them on the job, it seems to me this would be a 
real, positive-type thing. But to be an snauiehotel person with a skill 
and waiting for a plant to come in would be rather hard on the indi 
vidval, I believe. 

The fourth point is in terms of allocation and use of funds. With 
respect to the ae icy of the funds suggested in the several bills 

$50 million in S$. 1854 and $275 million in S. 964—the experience of 
the rural development program would indicate some difficulty in get- 
ting even as many as 50 to 100 well-conceived projects underway in the 
initial period. 

It seems to me that a program that started out with a figure near 
$50 million and expanded in 2 to 5 years to $275 million might make 
less mistakes. 

I would like to see this thing succeed, and I would not like to have 
a less than adequately conceived program started which would draw 
diseredit to the program. 

Fifth, administrative expenses of local committees: I would like to 
commend the provision of funds in S. 964 for administrative use by 
local development committees. In many of the development areas, 
lack of competent personnel for development work is an important 
limitation. A loan or grant to a local development agency during its 
initial 3 to 5 years which could enable it to employ a competent full- 
time executive secretary thus could make an important contribution 
to the suecess of funds provided for the more direct objectives of the 
several bills. 

When I worked at the TVA I remember North Alabama Associates, 
and I believe there was an organization in northeast Mississippi which 
worked in this manner and were much more effective being able to 
employ a competent industrial development man. 

Sixth, with respect to information and technical assistance: Both 
S. 964 and S. 1433 provide for “technical assistance in evalu: ating the 
needs of, and developing potentialities for, economic growth.” I be- 
lieve that this committee should also consider the desir: ability of tech- 
nical assistance in production and marketing for firms located in the 
redevelopment areas, particularly those firms receiving assistance 
under the program. 
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Out of work in southern Indiana would seem to indicate that local- 
ized unemployment frequently is a result of poor management. There 
is a tendency in some of these firms to be out of touch with what is 
really going on in their industry. This is particularly true of small 
firms which do not have access to the same research and consulting 
services that are available to larger firms. 

Technical assistance to small firms is a principle that is generally 
accepted in agriculture. It seems likely that similar activity could 
be highly productive in certain areas of business and industry, 

My final point is with respect toa question that is not raised by any 
of the bills. I would like to see a provision directing the Bureau of 
Employment Security to make special efforts to ch: mnnel job informa- 
tion from labor-deficit areas to the designated redevelopment areas. 
It is my impression that the Bureau of Employment Security and its 
related State agencies have failed to develop effective interarea job 
clearance proc edures. 

This is one of the things which contributes to the buildup of local- 
ized pools of une mployment. 

An inquiry should be made into the problems of interoflice clear- 
ance. If this feature of the Buerau of Employment Security func- 
tions as ineffectively as it has in the past, perhaps direct recommenda- 
tions should be made for development of procedures to make interoflice 
job clearance more effective. 

Senator Dovucgias. Thank you. Your suggestions are very construc- 
tive, and I will examine them carefully. 

[ was somewhat surprised by the fact you only recommended ¢ 
total of $50 million. This would have to serve for the industrial areas, 
for the rural areas, and for public facility loans. This seems to me 
very, very low. 

Mr. Rurran. Well, it seems to me that the program could in time 
develop even beyond the $275 million but—— 

Senator DouGias. You see, this is simply an authorization bill. The 
Appropriations Committee will have te appropriate. Appropriations 
committees are generally never too generous on social-welfare pur- 
poses. But we thought we would authorize an adequate figure. We 
can be quite certain that the Appropriations Committee will cut it 
down. 

I may say also that Mr. Hale has called my attention to the fact that 
these funds are provided not by appropriations but by the authoriza- 
tion of borrowing authority. But, even so, we would have to run the 
gamut of the Bureau of the Budget, and the Bureau of the Budget is 
really tougher than the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Ruvran. This is something you are certainly more competent 
on than I. I think, if you are familiar with the agricultural market- 
ing research in the Department of Agriculture, we are just now 
learning to use the funds that were allocated in sort of a “crash” pro- 
gram back about 10 years ago. And the rural development program 
people tell me we are lucky that we did not start off with more counties 
than wedid. We now have learned enough to do a better job. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dougnas. Thank you very much. 

The final witness is Mr. Eldon Smith, of the University of Kentucky. 
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STATEMENT OF ELDON SMITH, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Mr. Smirn. Senator Douglas, you have, I believe, before you a copy 
of my prepared statement, ‘and ‘I think that I will just run through 
this very rapidly. 

I might say by way of explanation that my experience in the State 
of Kentucky is now some 514 months, so I may not have at hand the 
quic k facts that some of my other colleagues have. 

Senator Doveras. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Smiru. As I said, I am a new employee of the University of 
Kentucky, so I do not have as many facts about Kentucky at my dis- 
posal as some of the other people with more experience in their respec- 
tive States. 

I have worked at three different universities in the southeast—the 
University of Florida, the University of Tennessee, and now the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky —and have, as my statement will indicate, some 
experience with a related research area. 

Certainly I think that there is general agreement among the people 
at the University of Kentucky that the legislation which you are 
considering is directed to a most real and important problem. I per- 
sonally believe it is perhaps the most difficult and the most pressing 
problem that confronts the rural segment of our economy today. 

I think that the testimony before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report 2 years ago and again last December is adequate docu- 
mentation of this fact. 

By way of more or less illustrating the magnitude of the problem 
that is faced in Kentucky, I would like to quote just 1 or 2 facts. 

If the existing cropland in our 25 Kentucky rural development coun- 
ties were to be recombined in units of 100 acres of cropland per farm, 
the number of farms in the area as of 1954 would have to be reduced 
by 54 percent. Add to this the usual ratio of births over deaths of 
between 2 and 3 to 1—about 3 to 1, I believe, for the rural population 
of the East South Central States in 1950—and we begin to see what 
a tremendous problem we have. 

We are in agreement, I believe, that the primary locus of this prob- 
lem is in the South, although in my native State of Wisconsin there 
are, I can say from personal experience, some rather considerable 
problems, too. 

The burning agricultural issue it seems to me today is simply: 
Can we create enough acceptable—and I would like to underscore that 
word “acceptable”—nonfarm opportunities for the underemployed 
members of our rural labor force 4 

I am sure that we are all fully aware of the fact that industrial 
development will not be a complete solution to this problem due to loca- 
tional factors, lack of natural resources, and other reasons. Any 
substantial industrial growth in some areas will require liberal and 
continuing subsidies or  preferentis al treatment. 

In some cases rail facilities, roads, higher level or better quality 
education, greater politica] stability in local government, and the like. 
may be necessary prerequisites for industrial growth. When this is 
true, capital for purposes set forth in this legislation, technical] assist- 
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ance and vocational training, may not be the limiting factors for in- 
dustrial growth. 

In view of this, it seems to me that the present legislation should 
be viewed as a potential addition to our set of tools for dealing with 
the problem of underemployment in rural areas. 

The questions that are germane are (1) whether these programs 
will do enough to be worth the resources that would be invested in 
them, and (2) whether they can be modified in ways that will con- 
tribute further to their effectiveness. 

Now, as I said, my own field of research that is directly related to 
this has to do with rural manpower and primarily the migration of 
farm people from farms to major industrial centers outside the South. 
Over the past two decades we have accumulated a rather substantial 
body of literature on this subject. I think we need more. But there 

seems to be a general agreement that those who leave southern farms 
and go to the city improve their incomes rather markedly. But, rela- 
tive to the rest of the urban labor force, these people are by experi- 
ence, background, and training inadequately prepared to cope with 
the social and economic forces with which they are confronted. 

For reasons beyond their control, southern farmers usually attend 
school for a comparatively few years, as several people have stated, 
and their rural-oriented educational preparation is perhaps not too 
adequate to their needs when they go to the city. 

The completely rural occupational experience of most migrants and 
their traditionalized, personalized, and rural-oriented way of life 
are not particularly well adapted to the impersonal, fluid life of the 
urban community. 

In my own studies of the experiences of migrants in the Indian- 
apolis area I found that the southern white migrants experienced 
rather serious difficulties in adapting themselves to the life of the ur- 
ban community. 

The studies of Louis Killiam, Grace Tabor, and Maurice Cald- 
well and others in general trend to verify these observations. 

Relative to midwestern farm people, the earnings of southern white 
migrants were quite low, roughly at $1.50 per hour in 1956 wages as 
compared with $2.10 for the midwestern migrants. 

Although the problems faced by migrants are serious, this does not 
mean in my judgment that we should expect in the foreseeable future 
to rely entirely on industrial development within presently rural areas 
to provide opportunities for our rural people. It seems to me quite 
naive to expect an industrial empire sufficient to absorb all excess la- 
bor to spring up within the South. 

I think we must face squarely the fact that in natural resources, in 
location relative to population centers, and in other ways the South- 
east is not as well endowed as we would like. The main resource asset 
in this area is a large reservoir of labor with presently undeveloped in- 
dustrial skills. 

On the other hand, it is very important—and I would like to under- 
score this—that whatever industrial potential exists be developed in 
full. 

There are two reasons for this I think. First of all, as I have men- 
tioned, there are rather serious social disruptions, money costs, read- 
justment problems involved when these people move out ‘of these low- 
income southern communities into these northern urban centers. Con- 
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sequently, urban employment is accepted only as a course of last re 
sort, figuratively speaking. 

And a majority of the southern migrants that I interviewed seem to 
view this move as a temporary one, a temporary expedient till they 
could get enough money to go back home to the farm again. At least 
this is—— 

Senator Dovenas. What happens when these people lose their jobs 
up north / 

Mr. Smirn. This is a real problem, which [ was going to mention 
a bit later, and is presently a very serious problem in parts of eastern 
Kentucky I am told from rather reliable sources. 

I heard an estimate not more than about 2 or 3 days ago that be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 of these migrants had flooded back into these 
rural communities in the past 3 or 4 months since we have had some 
unemployment in Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and some of these 
other communities where these people go, and this creates some real 
problems for these rural communities, as you could well suppose. 

For example, some of these communities 1 am told will suddenly 
have an addition of perhaps 50 percent to their school enrollment. 

Senator Doveras. And the home farm will not be sufficient to pro 
vide a living to the folks who come back? In some cases the farm 
has been sold ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. This happens. But, in addition to that, there is a prob- 
lem that our extension service people have been quite concerned about. 
Many of these people, anticipating this instability in employment, 
hold on to these small subsistence units as a form of insurance e, and if 
they stay away 3 or 4 years and come back, the tillable land is quite 
frequently overgrown with brush, so they have to go rn this 
whole process of clearing and developing the land all over again. 

Not only that, but as long as these farms are held for this purpose 
they cannot be recombined permanently at ieast with other farms for 
purposes of farm enlargement. 

The general view in the group of people that I have talked with 
and I think I agree with them—is that this is a really serious problem 
in some parts of the ¢ ountry. 

Senator Doveias. But it does give them a refuge. 

Mr. Smiru. It gives them a refuge. They can live a little bit more 
inexpensively on their social secur ity or their unemployment compen 
sation. And this is one of the things that brings them back. But it 
does create some problems of providing certain social services. 

Kven our Bureau of Employment Security people say that it pre 
sents quite a problem for them because suddenly this deluge of people 
descends on them, and they are stated for something less than this, 
and they have trouble servicing the unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

Well, the second point in this connection is that, as Mr. Ruttan has 
so well stated and documented very carefully in some previous re- 
search, we do know that something happens—we are not exactly sure 
what but something happens—to the institutional fabric of the com- 
munity when local industrialization oceurs that seems to speed the 
pace of overall resource adjustment. We know that usually a nucleus 
group of key employees moves in—not with necessarily better but at 
least different social standards, ways of looking at things, ideals 
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and the roots of custom and tradition which frequently impede re- 
source adjustments are to some extent loosened. 

And then, of course, there is the problem of acquiring industrial 
skills that they can use in some other areas more effectively perhaps. 
They can market these skills once they are developed. Local in- 
dustrialization presents potentially at least a medium in which that 
might occur. Also there are some studies in sociology that I think 
generally buttress these observations. 

In general, then, I would say that the attempt to provide tools 
with which local communities can develop whatever industrial possi- 
bilities they may have is a most laudable one indeed. It can be justi- 
fied on the basis of equality of opportunity, productivity of the na- 
tional economy, defense, and perhaps others in addition. 

I would say also that the secondary effects of the tertiary indus- 
tries, retail service industries that spring up around industrial plants, 
should not be written off completely. 

I think, Senator, as long as time is moving on here rather rapidly, 
I will abbreviate the rest of this. 

Senator Dovagias. I notice one extremely interesting suggestion 
which you make on page 10 that has worried me a great deal. You 
point out that the Department of Agriculture is carrying out rural 
development programs in a number of counties. You very properly 
do not want duplicate organization, and you suggest that the rural 
development committees under the Department of Agriculture when 
they are set up in the counties chosen should serve as the local com- 
mittee for the area redevelopment program. 

Mr. Smrru. This is very much a “horseback” judgment, Senator 
Douglas, but I think we do have a problem in maintaining satis- 
factory relations between the various branches of Government here 
and coordinating efforts so that we do not overlap unduly. 

I think there may be other ways of doing this, but this is an ex- 
tremely important thing , particularly because this rural development 
program is now just getting under way and a little confusion could 
be quite serious at this sts we. 

Senator Dovetas. It is a very interesting suggestion. I assure you 
it will be very carefully considered. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to just underscore one other idea that I 
think is fairly important. It is very closely related to the statement 
that Mr. Ruttan made. 

I consider the vocational retraining and technical assistance aspect 
of this program is extremely important. People in the department 
of economic development, State department of Kentue ky government 
inform me that there are many cases where they simply cannot pro- 
vide the detailed studies that are needed to assay the resources of these 
communities and determine what kinds of industries they should go 
out after. Maybe that is the wrong word—but try to develop, in any 
event. 

And they express some interest in help of this kind. They have an 
extremely broad front of services to carry on, and they are quite 
cognizant of the limitations that they have in the rigorous, intensive 
kind of study that seems to me would be required to make sure that 
unwise investments, investments that perhaps would boomerang poli- 
ically and otherwise, do not occur. 
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As a matter of fact—and this is very much a matter of judgment— 
I would personally be inclined to pour somewhat more funds into the 
technical-assistance aspects of this program than your $4.5 million 
that is now provided. But, as I say, I am not too familiar with how 
much it would take. 

This vocational retraining and job placement it seems to me is quite 
important, There is some evidence that the firms that have contem- 
plated establishment in parts of Kentucky and Tennessee have been 
quite limited in scope because the labor force is relatively unskilled in 
industrial capacities. And it is hard sometimes to unravel the im- 
portance of different things, but the experience of some of our people 
has seemed to indicate that this has been a genuine problem at times. 

Now, there is one concern that I have about this, and that is that 
it is particularly important in the areas with rather limited industrial 
potential that their labor force be developed rather fully, both be- 
cause they have got to have something to attract local industry other 
than the natural resources there, if they are going to attract it, and, 
furthermore, if they are going to have to export a rather substantial 
part of these people—let’s put this “export” in quotes—but if they 
are going to have to help these people find employment outside the 
area I think it is quite important they get the kind of stable jobs that 
do no present this problem of backflows at times of people into these 
areas. 

Senator Dovaetas. I have always felt this was one of the strongest 
arguments for Federal aid to education, that communities which later 
receive this labor should bear a portion of the costs of education. We 
should not depend on the localities where children are born to do the 
training for the locality into which children move. 

This means, essentially, aid from the North, East, and Middle West 
to the South. The same principle, of course, applies within States as 
well. It requires aid from central and northern Indiana and Illinois 
to southern Indiana and Illinois. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, certainly we know that in the areas with least 
ability to finance education we have the greatest need for educational 
services. 

But, to go on, there is, I think, a problem in these areas with little 
or no industrial potential in knowing what to do for them. And it 
seems to me that it would be quite worthwhile if the placement services 
of the Bureau of Employment Security might be called upon by the 
Administrator in those cases, 

The problem of coordinating placement with vocational training 
is another real one, and it bothers me rather considerably because I 
think we have some evidence historically that the responsible agency 
has been rather reluctant to extend these services in rural areas. 

A specific case in point that came to my attention on rather good 
authority is that in Tennessee there was a request made from the State 
level to try experimentally to extend placement guidance services into 
the rural development counties of which there were 5 at that time, 
and these were flatly rejected. Yet this determination of vocational 
training needs in relation to potential industries that might come in 
or potential placement outside the area is a very key thing, it seems 
to me, in gearing the vocational training program to the real needs 
of these people. 
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I am not a lawyer and I cannot exactly say whether this is going 
to be a problem or not, but it seems to me quite important that we 
insure this kind of service is going to be provided when it is needed. 

Another point in this connection. It seems to me in these areas 
where we have rather limited facilities, and so forth, that we should 
make complete use of what we have in the secondary school system, 
and so forth, so that even though we may not be able to put out a 
high-quality industrial arts- trained person we may be able to put out 
a pretty good carpenter or something of this sort. 

These little things, perhaps as judged by the standards of the edu- 

cators, may be rather a, but tl tl 1ey may be a tremendous 
addition to the fund of skills that these people have. 

There is the additional question that [I think was raised earlier 
about this retraining subsistence benefit. I think in general I would 
agree with the idea and perhaps extend it somewhat further than I 
believe your bill does extend it; namely, I think that it should be 
extended to rural people who are pers ad at least part-time but 
who, through the factor of being located some distance from the place 
where the vocational schools are located, would have to undergo con- 
siderable eos in order to take advantage of these. 

Now, I do not know exactly the criteria that might be used, but 
it seems to me that transportation costs at least might be defr: ayed 
for those that have less than, say, $2,000 income. 

L talked to the vocational training people at the university, and 
they seem to feel that their fac ilities were being fairly well used but 
that there were some costs involved and they ‘had a suspicion that 
outside of the immediately contiguous area to the area of vocational 
schools there was some tendency for people not to take advantage 
of those. 

Senator Doveras. This is a particularly difficult problem in hilly 
and mountainous regions. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. ‘Transportation. 

Senator Dovetas. Where incomes are the lowest and transporta- 
tion facilities the poorest. Is that not so? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. And we only have 14 area vocational schools in 
the entire State of Kentucky, and some of these people are now travel- 
ing as much as 50 miles to take advantage of those services. As you 
can well imagine, this is not an easy thing for some of them. 

I also have a little concern about the definition of rural areas, and 
I would like to point up one example of a problem that we have. 

In the rural development program it is organized somewhat 
differently in Kentucky than in many States. They started out with 
I think it was three pilot counties and then organized trade area 
groups of counties, now I believe including 25, and in general I think 
that this was a sound approach. One of these areas is in the counties 
surrounding Ashland, Ky., up near the—well, they call it the Tri- 
State Airport up there. I flew in there the other day. 

Senator Doueias. Near Huntington, W. Va. ? 

Mr. Smirn. Huntington, W. Wa. .. and Ashland, Ky. This is a 

‘ather substantial industrial community, I believe thirty-some thou- 
sand. 

Senator Dovetas. It has a steel mill. 

Mr. Smiru. And I believe a refinery and a couple of other major 
industries. And the level of unemployment in the city itself is not 
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particularly high or has not been until recent months. Yet in the sur- 
rounding trade area served by this community the degree of under- 
employment is by any measure very considerable. 

Now getting back to Mr. Ruttan’s comment, it seems to me logical 
then that you might include these major metropolitan centers if they 
are surrounded by substantial areas of underemployment. I think I 
would agree in general that the criteria Mr. Ruttan referred to are 
quite good and adequate. 

I think this isa little problem. 

Senator Dova.as. Thank you very much. It is very good testi- 
mony. 

We have some letters which we will place in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Uniontown, Pa., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. JoserH 8S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: In view of the possible misunderstanding regarding the 
sentiment of Fayette County toward the Douglas bill, S. 964, because of adverse 
testimony presented by the former executive vice president of this council at 
hearings last year, I am sending you a copy of the letter dispatched to Gov. 
George M. Leader today which I thought might be of interest to you. 

It appears that the testimony given by Mr. Neel was an all-advised approach 
due largely to the fact that a thorough study of the bill had not previously been 
made by the council itself. Although subsequent testimony given by Mr. Herman 
Buck, representing the council as a whole, was in full support of the bill, we 
feel that a reiteration of our support at this time is appropriate in view of pos 
sible action on the bill at this session of the Congress. 

If we can be of any service, we stand ready. 

Sincerely, 
F. A. GRADLER, Ewrecutive Vice President. 


FAYETTE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Uniontown, Pa., February 25, 1958 
Gov. GreorGeE M. LEADER, 
The Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 

DEAR GOVERNOR LEADER: In view of your forthcoming trip to Washington, we 
think it is appropriate to reiterate our support of the Douglas bill, S. 964, which 
we understand will be brought up for action at this session of the Congress. 
Unfortunately, due to a lack of thorough understanding of the bill, the previous 
executive vice president of this council gave adverse testimony at hearings on 
the bill last year. This was alleviated somewhat by subsequent testimony given 
by Mr. Herman Buck, who appeared as a delegated representative of the council 
as a whole. 

My main purpose in directing your attention to the bill at this time is to make 
our position clearly known: We are wholeheartedly in favor of the Douglas bill 
and, in fact, can see no semblance of hope of rehabilitating this area without 
some source of outside assistance that is as substantial in seope as this bill 
provides. 

As you are probably well aware from the statistics supplied you in connection 


with yesterday's conference, our unemployment has now reached a new low of 


about 25 percent—and with 1 out of every 4 of our wage earners without jobs 
you can well appreciate that our problem is dismal, indeed. 

Our very best wishes for your success in this admirable undertaking of doing 
something now about our unemployment problems, and with kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
KF. A. GRADLER, 
Eerccutive Vice President. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Athens, Ga., October 15, 1957. 
Hon. Homer BE. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Some time ago I received a letter from Senator 
Flanders, of Vermont, together with a memorandum and a copy of his bill, 
S. 1854. 

My reaction to the proposal of Senator Flanders and Congressman Hays is 
favorable. As I understand his objective and purpose in asking for the creation 
of a National Development Priorities Council is to focus the attention of the 
Federal Government and bring its resources to bear upon areas within this 
country that are underdeveloped with persistent underemployment of human 
and other resources, It will likewise bring to bear concerted assistance in those 
areas where underemployment develops. 

The Federal Government, in its far flung operations, has many programs that 
deal with the question of underdevelopment. Here in this State we have many 
such areas. The rural development program of the Department of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with the land-grant colleges, is one attack. However, I am 
strongly convinced that in order for this program of rural development to be 
most meaningful and to render the assistance contemplated, it will be necessary 
to involve in a very active way business and industrial development as a part 
of this program. So many of the problems within underdeveloped rural areas 
can never be solved by working altogether with farmers. The program must be 
much broader. The methods by which to coordinate programs of the Federal 
Government within these areas are of great importance. 

I therefore feel that Senator Flanders’ proposed legislation is basically sound. 
First, it will attempt to designate and bring into clear focus the areas needing 
maximum assistance. This in itself should prevent much overlapping and 
dilution of effort to do something about the conditions within these areas. Sec- 
ondly, the proposal will attempt to coordinate all of the programs that have a 
a contribution to make in raising the level of living of people in underdeveloped 
areas. 

My opinion is that the South and Georgia would stand to gain much through 
this legislation if the objectives can be developed as they are stated within 
the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. C. Murray, Dean and Coordinator. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND HoME Economics, 
Fayetteville, Ark., October 2, 1957. 
Hon. Ratpu E. FLANpDERs, 
United States Senator From Vermont, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FLANDERS: Your letter of August 22 relative to S. 1854 has been 
on my desk for more than a month now, but in the meantime I have discussed it 
with some of our staff members. It seems to me that the bill embodies an idea 
which might well be given a trial. 

In some respects, S. 1854 embodies the idea which is being carried out in con- 
nection with the rural-development program, although your bill, of course, does 
it in a more formal manner. One of the basic concepts in connection with the 
rural-development program is to bring the services and technical knowledge of a 
large number of Federal and State agencies to bear upon problems found at the 
local or county level. At the county level local leadership assumes responsibility 
for implementing or making use of ideas, information, or leadership furnished by 
the Federal and State agencies. 

While the rural-development program is still in its infancy, I believe we can 
point to some rather specifie progress which has been made in our three pilot 
counties—Phillips, Ouachita, and Van Buren. During recent weeks two addi- 
tional counties have been added to the list, namely, Madison and Woodruff. We 
have been amazed at the splendid cooperation which we have received from a large 
number of Federal and State agencies. It has really been heartwarming to see 
the fine way in which each of the agency repesentatives have entered into the 
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program and done their utmost to make the services of their agency effective at 
the local level. 

In a somewhat more formal way, I judge this is what you envision as the pur- 
pose of 8S. 1854. On a basis of our experience in the rural-development program, 
I am inclined to believe that much of a fundamental and basic nature can be done 
through coordinating the facilities of several agencies and bringing them to focus 
on specific problems at the local level. 

One aspect of the proposal does give me some concern. Little of a concrete 
nature happened in our rural-development program until we were able to assign 
a full-time person to work on the program at the State level and in each of the 
counties. We discovered that it was necessary to have someone available who 
could coordinate the efforts of the several agency representatives, both at the 
State and the county level. I am inclined to believe that the same would hold 
true in implementing the objectives of 8. 1854. If no new personnel is to be pro 
vided, it would mean that the agencies concerned would find it necessary to assign 
responsibility for carrying out the objectives of S. 1854 to some of their present 
personnel. 

I am not at all sure that these remarks will be helpful to you. I do appreciate 
t he courtesy of your letter and the opportunity of reading the bill and the other 
materials sent with your letter. As you suggested, I am sending copies of this 
letter to members of the Production and Stabilization Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and also to Members of the Arkansas congres 
sional delegation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lippert 8S. Evitis, Dean and Director. 


Monrovia, CALir, 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT. 

DreAR Mr. FULBRIGHT: It is with a deep concern for Indian Americans that we 
urge you to favorable action for Senator Douglas’ bill, S. 964, providing for assist- 
ance—a point 4 program—to depressed areas, including the Indian American 
areas, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIA RAYMOND. 





MARYLAND STATE PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Baltimore, Md., October 8, 1957 
Hon. Raven EK. FLANDERS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FLANDERS: Thank you for your recent letter, and for your in 
terest in providing us with background material on your bill, S. 1854. [I am 
especially concerned with the problem of assisting those areas which have 
experienced and are continuing to experience economically depressed conditions, 
by attempting to correct causes of these conditions, and by stimulating economic 
activity in the affected area. 

I believe you are entirely correct in your analysis of the problem, and in the 
approach which you are taking, that is, to provide Federal assistance aimed at 
helping the people to help themselves. I also agree that before any other steps 
are taken, already existing Federal programs should be integrated and employed 
to the fullest advantage. 

The area around Cumberland, Md., is one of the regions which has been ex- 
periencing a chronic economic decline, as a result of diminishing activity in the 
coal mines. We here at the State planning commission have been working on 
the problem of how business activity in this area might best be stimulated in 
order to encourage increased employment ,and personal incomes more in line 
with those of the more prosperous sections of the State and the Nation. We, 
too, have been taking the approach of trying to indicate to the citizens of the 
region ways in which they may help themselves, and ways in which they may 
make the fullest use of existing Federal programs. 

It is evident, however, that a more concerted and more strongly directed pro- 
gram is required to produce any lasting effects, and for such a program we must 
rely on the Federal Government agencies who have established organizations, 
and who are in a position to coordinate their programs and supply concrete tech- 
nical advice on specific community business enterprises which may be developed, 
on the basis of community resources, and to establish the lines through which 
such development may be implemented. This commission has available a 
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thorough assessment of the resources of the Cumberland area, and we have made 
recommendations from time to time as to steps which local citizens might take 
to improve the economic structure, but unfortunately neither we nor the local 
authorities possess the necessary technical resources to carry out such a program. 

It is for these reasons, then, that I find myself in wholehearted support of 
your approach as represented in S. 1854. I am, therefore, taking this oppor- 
tunity to send copies of this letter to our Maryland delegation in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, and to the members of your sub- 
committee. It is my hope that your proposal will meet with the complete success 
which it merits, and that we may have the advantage of a really efficient and 
economical use of existing Federal resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. ALVIN PAsaREw, Director. 





STATE OF NortTH DAKOTA, 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youne, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: Please excuse the delay, but I brought your very fine 
letter to the attention of our Commissioners on March 7. 
The Commission is very pleased to have your real interest in our State’s work 
and particularly in the depressed area legislation which is pending in Congress. 
Basically, the laws as now constituted would really assist more those areas of 
chronic unemployment. These areas are those whose percentage of employment 
is in great proportion in the field of manufacturing than most States including 
North Dakota, and as such, with a decline in some manufacturing fields, would 
gain by this proposed legislation as opposed to those States who even now obtain 
a small proportion of disposable income from manufacturing. 
We believe the proposed amendment would do several things : 
1. Provide capital for manufacturing for those States now receiving less than 
50 percent of the national average: 


Percent of income received from manufacturing 


PEOtUR TIA MOUR no ois Scone Sed tA ere 11. 4 
TR iis city weedeat Ts EE Bs IU a ain ces ens eacs edeceeee -14.1 
Sent Dew he 6 ee ee ae ce he 14. 6 
WO OUI oii ines iit cs eas sci RY a ido icinin Sn cciin antares eas eateewnatenaiee 14.8 
a encase ee pee TR ER me Se 14.8 
NOT TRO kiero ct ees oes ae RG hE PI isi ee cerca cee 5.4 
BO des cu ier sbec ones endiateessanhes 10. 9 


2. Tend to get population out of highly industrialized areas into those other 
areas. 

3. The trend, or dispersion of industry, would be good for national security 
and better distribution of disposable income from both agricultural and non- 
agricultural sources. 

Reference was made to source of disposable income as found in Personal Income 
by States since 1929, United States Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, pages 37 and 48. 

Thank you for your continued interest and work on behalf of the citizens of 
North Dakota. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE A, SCHNEIDER, Director. 





ReNp LAKE CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
Benton, Ill., Mareh 5, 1958. 


Senator J. W. FuLpricHr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C: 
Dear SENATOR FuLBrRigHt: Senator Lyndon Johnson suggested that I write to 
you to relay the comments I made to him concerning his Senate bill No. 3191. 
Two sections of this bill, Nos. 301 and 401 are very similar to sections 10 
and 11 of S. 964 on which your committee recently has been conducting hear- 
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ings. Since S. 964 has already had a number of hearings and details are being 
thrashed out for final presentation to the overall committee, might it not be 
possible to incorporate some of the highlights of Senator Johnson's bill in this 
redrafting of S. 964? 

We, in this section of the country, feel very strongly that the worthwhile 
educational and public works provisions in Senator Douglas’ S. 964 represent 
a very sound approach to the problem of rehabilitating the economically dis- 
tressed portions of our country. Anything that can be done to strengthen this 
bill and expedite its passage by you and the members of your committee would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
Howarp MENDENHALL, Manager. 


Senator Doucias. The subcommittee will meet in the future but no 
definite dates are set. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for coming. 

(Whereupon, at 4:38 p. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the chairman. ) 


x 





